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LEADERSHIP  T 


Near  the  end  of  the  course  the  test  instruments  were  admin- 
istered and  the  resulting  data  were  collected  from  a combined 
total  of  lb  sections  of  the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course 
and  from  a combined  total  of  7 control  groups.  Test  data  from 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  compared  by  means  of 
a two-way  analysis  of  variance  test. 

The  researcher  was  not  able  to  determine  that  training 
received  by  residence  hall  students  in  the  leadership  training 
course  at  the  University  of  Florida  produced  significant  changes 
in  qualities  of  self-awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  faoilita- 
tive  communication.  However,  one  possible  significant  finding 
of  the  study  was  apparent  initial  differences  between  male 
and  female  students  which  seemed  to  be  based  upon  sex  role 
expectations.  Females,  in  estimating  the  relative  strength  of 
their  needs  for  aggression,  dominance,  and  exhibition,  under- 
rated the  relative  strength  of  these  tested  needs  significantly 
more  than  did  the  males.  Females,  in  estimating  the  relative 
strength  of  their  needs  for  affiliation  and  nurturance,  over- 
rated the  relative  strength  of  these  tested  needs  significantly 
more  than  did  the  males.  Students  overrated  a personality  need 
if  their  perceived  strength  ratings  were  greater  than  their 
tested  strength  ratings.  Students  underrated  a personality  need 
if  their  perceived  strength  ratings  were  less  than  their  tested 
strength  ratings.  The  instruments  also  indicated  that  female 
students  in  this  study  had  significantly  more  regard  for 
others  and  were  significantly  more  facilitative  in  their  com- 
munications than  the  male  students!  a possible  reasons  seemed 
to  be  sex  role  expectations. 


The  course  training  did  seem  to  change  the  male  students- 
perception  of  the  strength  of  their  need  for  order.  Since  the 
males  in  the  experimental  group  overrated  their  need  for  order 
significantly  less  than  those  in  the  control  group,  it  appears 
that  the  leadership  training  helped  the  experimental  group  males 
to  more  accurately  perceive  the  strength  of  their  need  for  order. 
It  might  be  inferred  that  the  association  of  males  and  females 
in  the  experimental  group  contributed  to  this  result. 

Recommendations  for  future  Student  Leadership  Training 
Courses  are  that  (a)  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  training 
methods,  special  consideration  be  given  to  probable  initial 
differences  between  male  and  female  students  in  their  views  of 
leadership  resulting  from  sex  role  perceptions!  (b)  closer 
attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  course  goals  in 
behavioral  terms:  and  (c)  adequate  training  be  provided  for 
course  instructors. 

Recommendations  for  future  research  are  that  (a)  further 
studies  be  directed  toward  determining  the  influence  of  sex 
role  perceptions  on  leadership  training!  (b)  more  studies  be 
conducted  to  discover  other  qualities  of  leadership  which  might 
be  important  in  the  educational  setting!  and  (c)  additional 
studies  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  instructional  methods 
which  might  most  effectively  be  utilized  in  student  leadership 
training. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

In  recent  years  numbers  of  our  political  leaders  have  lost 
their  credibility.  At  the  same  time,  many  citizens  have  become 
apathetic  with  regard  to  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 

Leon  Jaworski  (1975).  the  former  Watergate  Prosecutor,  reported 
that,  "The  President's  Crime  Commission,  on  which  I was  privi- 
leged to  serve,  found  that  there  was  a direct  correlation 
between  the  incidents  of  violence  in  the  1960's  and  the  declining 
emphasis  in  recent  decades  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship" 

(p.  5^).  Jaworski  also  stated,  "The  schools  of  our  country 
have  a great  need  today  for  instituting  an  enlarged  and  improved 
program  of  youth  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  law  in  a free 
society  and  in  the  responsibilities  of  leadership"  (p.  5<*) . 
Jaworski  believed  that  leadership  training  is  important  not 
only  for  producing  legislators,  but  also  for  making  sure  that 
every  individual  makes  his  views  known  in  an  orderly,  democratic 
fashion . 

Freeman  (1975)  is  also  an  advocate  of  leadership  training 
as  a means  of  producing  more  and  better  leaders  for  our  democ- 
racy. He  sees  the  need  for  leadership  training  as  critical  in 
our  democracy  because  of  the  systematic  delegation  of  power  and 
authority  that  is  characteristic  of  our  government. 


Many  institutions  in  American  society  conduct  leadership 
training  programs.  Examples  include  the  armed  forces  (Peterson, 
1971).  industry  and  business  (Hartranft,  1966),  and  various 
growth  centers  (Long,  1971).  as  well  as  organisations  such  as 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  (Bundy  & Ebbers,  1971)  and  the  YMCA 
(Colton,  1965).  Institutions  of  higher  education  also  have  the 
potential  for  training  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  our  country 
in  democratic  leadership  skills.  This  feeling  was  reflected 
in  the  i960  yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (1966)  which  stated,  "Underlying  demo- 
cratic theory  is  the  assumption  that  people,  through  education, 
can  be  sufficiently  informed  and  intelligent  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  society  that  nourishes  them"  (p.  13). 
Sanders,  Phillips,  and  Johnson  (1966)  stated  that  change  could 
be  effected  more  readily  when  the  local  school  is  the  basic 
action  agency.  University  level  training  is  also  critical. 

French  (1970,  p.  69)  feels  that  the  greatest  challenge  of  the 
student  personnel  profession  in  higher  education  is  discovering 
good  leadership  and  then  developing  it  so  that  the  basic  mission 
of  the  university  can  be  accomplished. 


Methods  of  teaching 
today  include  activities 
1972) , student  participat 
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(p.  120). 


This  lack  of  research  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
defining  and  measuring  leadership,  which  has  many  elements. 
Harding  (1975),  for  example,  identifies  21  varieties  of  educa- 
tional leadership.  The  varieties  are  autocrat,  cooperator, 
older  statesman,  eager  beaver,  pontifical,  muddled,  loyal  staff 
man,  prophet,  scientist,  dogmatist,  open-minded,  philosopher, 
business  expert,  benevolent  despot,  child  protector,  laissez- 
faire,  community-minded,  cynic,  optomistie,  and  democratic. 

Operational  Definition  of  Leadership 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  leadership  is  defined  as, 

"a  process  of  structuring,  organizing  and  guiding  a situation 
so  that  all  members  of  a group  can  achieve  common  goals  with 
a maximum  economy  and  a minimum  of  time  and  effort"  (Saville, 
1971,  p.  53).  In  this  process,  significant  qualities  of  the 
leader  include  self-awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facili- 
tative  communication. 

There  is  much  support  in  the  literature  for  the  importance 
of  self-awareness  as  a leadership  trait.  MacKennan  (1971) 
commented  regarding  leaders,  "They  must  be  open  enough  to  be 
willing  to  learn  more  about  themselves  and  to  learn  to  deal 
with  their  own  problems"  (p.  20).  Walsh  (1970a)  suggests  that 
before  a person  can  become  an  effective  leader  he  must  know 
himself.  Saville  (1971)  holds  that  a leader  must  have  a strong 
self-structure  and  reality  orientation.  Gray  (1973)  believes 
that  a good  leader  must  seek  to  understand  himself  since  no 


person  can  establish  contact  with  another  "self"  until  he  has 
some  conception  of  his  own  self.  Delworth  and  Anderson  (1973), 
Maggio  (1970).  Meyer  (1975).  Mueller  (1963).  Riordan  and  Matheny 
(1972).  and  Thompson  (1947)  also  stress  self-awareness  as  an 
important  leadership  quality  and  have  included  self-awareness 

Research  writers  have  also  commented  on  the  need  for  a 
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Nostrand  and  Shelly  (1973)  feel  a leader  should  be  adept 


all  stress  the  importance  of  communication  training  in  leader- 
ship courses.  Delworth  and  Anderson  (1973),  Riordan  and 
Matheny  (1973).  and  Wilkenson  (I966)  all  include  communication 
training  in  their  leadership  courses. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  a leadership  training  course  for  University  of  Florida 
residence  hall  students  in  helping  to  develop  self-awareness  of 
personality  needs,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communi- 
cation. The  following  questions  were  investigated! 

1.  Will  the  leadership  training  course  improve  the 
students ' self-awareness? 

2.  Will  the  leadership  training  course  improve  the 
students'  regard  for  others? 

3.  Will  the  leadership  training  course  improve  the 
students'  facilitative  communication  skills? 

4.  Will  there  be  any  differences  in  the  effect  of  the 
leadership  training  course  on  men  and  women? 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  residence  halls  as  a setting  for  student  leadership  training. 
The  indications  are  that  the  student  leadership  training  poten- 
tial of  the  residential  setting  may  not  be  fully  utilised. 

This  situation  may  result  from  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
experimental  studies  have  been  conducted  to  evaluate  such  pro- 
grams. Much  of  the  research  on  student  leadership  training 


in  residence  halls  has  been  descriptive.  This  study,  however, 
was  experimental  and  the  term  leadership  was  conceptualized 
in  identifiable,  measurable  terms. 

Hopefully  this  study  will  provide  the  basis  and  support 
for  student  personnel  professionals  at  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  implement  on  their  campuses  similar  leadership 
training  evaluations.  Through  such  evaluations  of  their  leader- 
ship programs,  higher  education  institutions  may  strengthen  the 
leadership  capacities  of  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Self-awareness 

Self-awareness  is  the  knowledge  an  individual  has  of  his 
or  her  own  personality  needs.  This  definition  was  drawn  from 
Loesch  and  Weikel  (1976). 

Regard  for  Others 

Regard  for  others  is  a type  of  relatedness  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  leader  is  focused  upon  obtaining  the  goals 
selected  by  the  other  persons  in  the  group.  This  definition 
was  drawn  from  Alcorn  and  Erb  (1967). 

Facilitative  Communication 

Facilitative  communication  is  the  process  in  which  the 
facilitator  hears  the  words  and  responds  to  the  ideas  that  are 
communicated  by  focusing  on  the  personal  meaning  that  accompanies 
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the  spoken  words.  This  definition  was  drawn  from  Wittmer  and 
Myrick  ( 1974 . p.  42). 

Student  Leadership  Training  Course 

A course  offered  by  the  Counselor  Education  Department 
at  the  University  of  Florida  as  EDC  ( 301)  Student  Development 
in  the  University  Setting.  This  course  sequence  is  described 
in  its  course  outline  as, 

A one  quarter,  three  credit  course  with  grading 
on  a satisfactory,  unsatisfactory  basis  only.  It 
may  be  taken  only  with  the  approval  of  the  instruc- 
tor, is  available  to  selected  undergraduates  and 
may  be  taken  with  a change  of  content  to  a maximum 
of  nine,  credits. 

Each  quarter  the  course  sequence  has  a different  focus,  although 
factors  affecting  student  growth  and  development  in  the  univer- 
sity setting  are  examined  each  quarter.  The  Fall  Quarter  course 
stresses  the  training  of  student  volunteers,  the  Spring  Quarter 
course  provides  training  for  resident  assistants.  The  student 
leadership  course,  called  Leadership  and  Group  Dynamics  and 
given  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  focuses  on  group  processes, 
organizational  membership,  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

Residence  Life  Coordinator 

According  to  the  job  description,  the  residence  life  co- 
ordinator is  a full-time  professional  who  has  a master's  degree 
in  a social  science  and  several  years  of  experience  in  housing 
work.  The  residence  life  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  welfare  of  students  living 
in  the  residence  halls  on  campus  assigned  to  his/her  responsi- 


bility. 


Hall  Advisor 


According  to  the  job  description,  the  hall  advisor  is  a 
graduate  student  who  assumes  a part-time  leadership  position 
as  the  head  resident  of  a residence  hall.  The  hall  advisor 
supervises  several  resident  assistants  and  is  responsible  to 
the  residence  life  coordinator  for  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
welfare  of  students  living  in  his/her  residence  hall. 

Resident  Assistant 

According  to  the  j°h  description,  the  resident  assistant 
is  an  undergraduate  student  who  works  a 20-duty-hour  week 
while  living  on  a residence  hall  floor  where  he  or  she  endeavors 
to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  growth  of  students  residing  on  that  floor. 

Student  Volunteer 

The  student  volunteer  role  at  the  University  of  Florida, 

"was  designed  to  produce  a link  between  the  residence  hall 
staff  and  the  students"  (Holbrook,  1972,  p.  554).  These 
student  volunteers  serve  as  valuable  aids  to  the  resident 
assistant,  especially  in  programming  activities  for  floor 


Organization  of  Study 

This  study  is  organized  as  follows!  Chapter  I,  Introduc- 
tion! Chapter  II,  Review  of  Related  Literature!  Chapter  III, 
Methods  and  Procedures!  Chapter  IV,  Analysis  of  the  Data: 


Recommenda- 


Chapter  V,  Summary,  Conclusions,  Discussion,  and 
tionsj  Appendices!  and  Bibliography. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE 


Leadership  Qualities 

qualities  of  leadership.  Specialized  knowledge  is  seen  by 
French  (1970),  Geier  (196?),  Gray  (1973),  Harding  (1975), 
Lingreen  (195*0,  McCoy  (1972),  Stogdill  (1976),  and  Walsh 
(1970d)  as  helpful  enough  to  a group  that  a person  possessing 
such  knowledge  often  becomes,  at  least  temporarily,  its  leader. 
Such  knowledge  may  illuminate  a special  problem  under  considera- 
tion by  the  group  or  it  may  relate  to  a general  area  suoh  as 
group  dynamics. 

Administrative  ability  is  recognized  by  Fiedler  (1972), 
Garrison  and  Hardin  (1975),  Harding  (1975).  McCoy  (1972). 
Nydegger  (1970),  and  Stogdill  (1976)  as  a leadership  quality. 
Such  an  ability  may  be  expressed  in  time  budgeting  and  priority 
13 


setting.  The  admin 

istrative  leader  is  interested  in  getting 
from  the  group  for  the  least  time  and 

effort. 

Persuasiveness 

is  perceived  by  Gray  (1973).  Harding  (1975). 

Jennings  (1972).  Ungreen  (1954),  and  Stogdill  (1976)  as  being 


valuable  to  a leade: 
a leader  because  of 

his  ability  to  successfully  win  group 

Creativity  is  : 

stressed  by  French  (1970),  Hook  (1972), 

Moore  (1969).  and  Wi 

alsh  (1970e)  as  important  to  leadership. 

Certain  group  membe: 

rs  often  arise  as  leaders  because  they  can 

recognize  situation. 

s that  allow  them  to  move  group  efforts  in 

new,  more  productivi 

a directions. 

Integrity  is  a, 

cknowledged  by  Butler  (1975),  French  (1970), 

Gray  (1973),  Hardin, 

5 (1975).  stogdill  (1976),  Sommerville  (1971), 

and  Walsh  (1970e)  a: 

3 being  required  for  leaders.  The  group 

member  recognised  for  his  integrity  becomes  a leader  becau 


group  members  appre< 

:iate  his  general  concern  for  principles 

*“  ' 

:oncern  for  their  welfare. 

>us  participation  in  the  group  is  felt  by 

Geier  (1967),  Hardir 

ig  (1975).  Malin  (1969),  Stogdill  (1976), 

and  Walsh  (1970d)  tc 
members  having  limit 

1 be  a means  of  becoming  a leader.  Group 
led  initiative  or  participation  have  little 

chance  of  helping  ti 

le  group  achieve  its  goals  or  of  becoming 

Stice  (1976),  Scioli 

s recognized  by  Borg  (1976),  Cattell  and 
, Dyson,  and  Fleitas  (1976),  and  Stogdill 

(1976) 


quality  often  pc 
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ossessed  by  leaders.  Such  a 
group  member  sometimes  becomes  a leader  partly  because  of  his 
firm  and  persistent  methods  of  presenting  himself  and  his  ideas, 

Sociability  is  stated  by  Brainard  and  Dollar  ( 1971) . 
Fiedler  (1972),  Gray  (1973).  Malin  (1969),  and  Slater  (1976) 
as  a desirable  quality  for  leaders.  Such  a person  enjoys  inter- 
acting with  other  group  members  and  often  becomes  a leader 
because  of  the  good  social  feelings  he  creates  in  the  group. 

Judgment  is  perceived  by  Meyer  (1976),  Stogdill  (1976), 
and  Walsh  (19?0e)  as  a quality  that  enhances  leadership  effec- 

power  or  ability  to  establish  mentally  a relation  between  two 
or  more  terms  on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence.  Such  a group 
member  becomes  a leader  at  least  partly  because  of  his  ability 
to  determine  which  alternatives  will  usually  bring  the  group 
the  best  results  in  a particular  situation  at  a particular  time. 

Emotional  control  is  seen  by  Stogdill  (1976)  and  Walsh 
(1970e)  as  a quality  useful  for  leaders.  The  group  member  who 
is  able  to  keep  emotionally  calm  and  think  logically  when 
others  in  the  group  become  emotional  is  often  able  to  help 
them  keep  objectives  in  focus  and  thus  rise  to  the  position  of 
leader. 

Other  leadership  qualities  include  intelligence  (Bass  & 
Wurster,  1976;  Stogdill,  1976),  popularity  (Stogdill,  1976), 
cooperation  (Harding,  1975):  flexibility  (Mueller.  1963),  con- 
formity to  group  norms  (Harding,  1975;  Walsh,  1970d),  personal 
appearance  (Walsh,  1970e) , and  confidence  (Gray,  1973.  Walsh, 


19?0e 
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Brainard  and  Dollar  (1971)  believe  that  there  are  no  uni- 
versal personality  characteristics  of  leaders.  In  their  opinior 
each  leader’s  style  is  composed  of  a different  combination  and 
emphasis  of  leadership  qualities  such  as  those  expressed  above. 
The  appropriateness  of  a leader's  style  thus  depends  upon  the 
group  he  is  functioning  in  and  the  situation  at  hand.  Fallon 
(197ft)  stated  that  the  gap  between  the  training  and  ability  of 

that  in  business  and  industry  and  in  recent  years  has  narrowed 

self-awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communica- 

leaders  who  must  respect  the  creative  inputs  of  their  followers. 

Leadership  Opportunities  for  Students  in 


Student  leadership  opportunities  usually  benefit  the  stu- 
dent who  assumes  the  leadership  role,  other  students  who  inter- 
act with  this  student  leader,  and  the  college  or  university  as 
a whole.  Students  who  become  leaders,  for  example,  have  a 
chance  to  gain  valuable  group  and  interpersonal  skills  which 
will  help  them  in  almost  any  future  professional  position.  Stu- 
dents in  general  often  benefit  from  student  leaders  who  serve 
as  student  advocates.  The  college  or  university  benefits  from 
trained  student  leaders  because  student  leaders  can  infuse  new 
ideas  and  new  spirit  into  the  institutional  life  and  give 
direction  to  student  interests. 
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Student  Leaders  as  Resident  Assistants  and  Student  Volunteers 
The  traditional  resident  assistant  position  and  the  more 
recent  student  volunteer  position  in  student  residence  halls 

if  they  possess  adequate  interpersonal  and  leadership  skills. 
Holbrook  (1972)  feels  that  the  student  volunteer  role  at  the 
University  of  Florida  is  a valuable  one  because  it  "was 

and  the  students"  (p.  55^) • 

Research  shows  that  regard  for  others  and  facilitative 
communication  expertise  are  two  leadership  qualities  especially 
valuable  to  these  two  types  of  student  leaders  in  their  associ- 

hall  floors.  Zirkle  and  Hudson  (1975).  for  example,  found  that 
students  from  counselor-oriented  living  units  had  maturity 
scores,  as  measured  by  the  Perceived  Self -Questionnaire  (Heath, 
1975),  which  were  significantly  higher  (.001)  than  did  those 
from  living  units  with  administrator-oriented  resident  assist- 
ants or  those  from  living  units  with  no  resident  assistants. 
Newton  and  Krauss  (1973)  found  that  students  living  in  units 
with  a resident  assistant  who  showed  low  levels  of  concern  for 
others  had  significantly  lower  academic  achievement  than  did 
those  students  living  with  a resident  assistant  who  was  high  in 
warmth  and  liking  of  others.  Wyrick  and  Mitchell  (1971)  found 

floor  members  as  possessing  interpersonal  skills  were  rated 
high  in  effectiveness. 


Student  Leaders  as  Paraprofessional  and  Peer  Group  Leaders 


Student  paraprofessional  and  peer  group  leaders  sometimes 
work  in  counseling  centers,  student  services  departments,  and 
career  development  offices.  At  times,  they  may  lead  instruc- 
tional workshops  by  themselves  if  they  are  supervised  by  a 
professional.  In  more  personal,  in-depth  therapy  groups,  they 
may  assist  professional  counselors  by  acting  as  group  co- 
leaders. 

Research  studies  suggest  that  a student  leader  grounded  in 
knowledge  of  group  dynamics  and  skilled  in  facilitative  communi- 
cation can  assist  professionals  in  a variety  of  group  activities. 
Berman,  Messersmith,  and  Mullens  (1972)  and  MacLennan  (1971), 
for  example,  feel  that  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
make  an  effective  team,  especially  while  working  together  as 
coleaders  of  groups.  Banks,  Berenson,  and  Carkhuff  (1961), 

Pyle  and  Snyder  (1971),  and  Ware  and  Gold  (1970,  1971)  found 
that  minority  group  paraprofessionals  were  equal  to  or  superior 
to  professionals  in  counseling  students  who  were  of  similar 
ethnic  and  socioeconomic  background.  A white  professional 
counselor  thus  may  be  helped  by  a minority  peer  counselor  who 
understands  various  dynamics  of  his  or  her  peer  group.  Golin 
and  Safferson  (1971)  are  advocates  of  peer  group  counseling 
because,  "Peer  group  counseling  takes  advantage  of  the  influ- 
ence students  have  on  one  another"  (p.  5).  They  also  added, 

"This  influence  can  change  their  outlook"  (p.  5).  Delworth, 
Sherwood,  and  Casaburri  (1974)  stated,  “Co -leadership  with 
professionals  in  encounter  or  human  relations  groups  provides 


another  opportunity  for  the  paraprofes 
interpersonal  skills  and  his  peer  identification  value  to  the 
center's  programs"  (p.  43).  Merrill,  Oetting,  and  Hurst  (1974) 
recommended  developmental,  preventative,  outreach  programs 
which  require  professionals,  allied  professionals,  parapro- 

Examples  of  such  programs  might  include  the  Implementation  of 
drug  and  birth  control  information  giving  programs. 

Delworth,  Moore,  Millick,  and  Leone  (1974)  see  parapro- 
fessionals  as  capable  of  leading  such  workshops  as  those  that 
focus  on  study  skills,  taped  desensitisation  programs,  and 

skills. 

Self-awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  com- 
munication are  all  important  aspects  of  training  for  a student 

awareness,  he  or  she  will  be  less  likely  to  give  advice  or 
information  which  is  biased  or  beyond  his  or  her  experience 
and  expertise.  A student  leader  who  has  regard  for  others 
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and,  in  the  case  of  graduate  students,  teaching  assistant 
positions.  Delworth,  Sherworth,  and  Casaburri  (197b)  noted, 
however,  that  with  the  advent  of  open  admissions  and  the  greater 
needs  of  high  risk  students,  student  leaders  were  utilized  as 
academic  advisors  with  excellent  results. 

According  to  Delworth  et  al.  (197b),  most  of  the  faculty 
do  not  resent  the  student  academic  advisors  because  now  they 
have  more  time  to  spend  in  personal  counseling  and  in  their 
academic  fields  of  specialization.  Student  leaders  have  many 
natural  advantages  in  their  new  role.  The  peer  leaders  have 
better  contact  with  students  and  will  often  listen  to  students 
in  a more  empathic  manner.  It  was  also  found  that  student 
leaders  will  more  often  than  professionals  give  their  peers 
direct  information  about  courses,  the  quality  of  instructors, 
grading  systems,  and  other  matters.  Student  leaders  are  also 
more  likely  than  professionals  to  communicate  the  academic 
needs  of  their  clients  back  to  the  faculty  and  student  per- 
sonnel staffs  in  order  to  assure  that  student  input  is  made. 
Student  leaders  are  especially  popular  with  the  culturally 
different.  Rockford  (197b),  in  fact,  found  that  peer  tutoring 
had  been  a helpful  factor  in  many  precollege  remedial  programs 
for  the  culturally  different  students. 

There  is  much  research  to  support  the  use  of  student 
leaders  in  academic  assistance.  Taylor,  Roth,  and  Hanson 
(197b),  for  example,  found  that  trained  student  leaders  served 
well  in  leading  small  group  tutoring  sessions  for  students 
from  middle  and  upper  socioeconomic  levels.  When  such  groups 
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lowered  the  rates  of  attrition  among  students  of  low  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds  as  well.  In  such  tutoring  sessions  the 
student  leaders  suggested  methods  of  study,  reviewed  examina- 
tion expectations,  and  drilled  participants  over  specific 
subject  matter.  Brown  (1965),  Brown,  Wehe,  Halsam,  and  Zunker 
(1971),  and  Brown  and  Zunker  (1966)  found  that  student  tutoring 
was  a practical  means  for  aiding  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in 
school.  Murry  (1972)  found  that  student  advisors  were  more 
effective  than  faculty  advisors  in  the  academic  area.  Luther 
(1972)  found  that  student  tutoring  improved  the  grade  point 
average  and  self-esteem  of  marginal  students.  Froman  (1972)  and 
Upcraft  (1971)  found  that  peer  tutoring  and  individual  rein- 
forcement counseling  significantly  improved  high-risk  students' 
chances  of  succeeding  academically.  Delworth,  Sherwood,  and 
Casaburri  (1974)  feel  that  some  of  the  qualities  that  student 
tutors  should  have  include  leadership  potential,  adequate 

Trained  student  leaders  have  served  quite  well  on  various 

Mencke  (1972)  found  that  student-to-student  learning  facili- 

an  atmosphere  of  trust  more  quickly  with  other  students  than 
with  teachers  because  student  leaders  are  further  removed  from 
the  grade  assigning  process.  Neither  of  the  faculty  group 
leaders  scored  higher  than  the  student  leaders  on  the  Likert 
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favorably  by  their  students  and  they  rated  their  own  experi- 
ence as  beneficial"  (p.  689).  They  also  concluded,  "Finally, 
those  on  the  faculty  who  worked  with  these  students  were 
inspired  by  them  and  probably  learned  more  from  them  than  they 
learned  from  us.  We  recommend  that  others  try  this  experiment" 
(p.  689). 

Bloxom,  Caul,  Fristoe,  and  Thompson  (1975)  found  that  the 
undergraduate  is  a good  discussion  group  leader  because  he  or 
she  is  not  seen  as  a discussion-inhibiting  authority  figure. 

In  this  study,  the  authors  compared  a course  taught  by  a pro- 
fessional who  delivered  three  lectures  per  week  with  a compara- 
ble course  in  which  the  professional  made  two  lectures  a week 
and  a student  leader  conducted  a discussion  group.  There  was 
no  difference  between  the  two  olasses  in  knowledge  gained  or 
course  rating.  Student  leaders  with  high  grade  point  averages 
were  as  effective  as  faculty  members. 

Student  Leaders  as  Student  Government  Officers 

A traditional  student  leadership  position  on  college 
campuses  is  that  of  student  government  officers.  Keith  (1972) 
believes  that  student  leadership  training  is  helpful  for  stu- 
dent government  officers  who  desire  change  because  it  helps 
them  to  learn  to  bring  about  their  desired  changes  by  working 
through  the  system.  Keith  (1971)  also  believes  that  only  with 
self-awareness  and  communication  training  can  student  govern- 
ment officers  relate  to  their  student  body  in  a "people  con- 
scious" manner.  Wilkenson  (1966)  found  that  communication 


training  for  student  government  officers  and  faculty  members 
acting  as  advisors  was  helpful  to  their  rapport. 

Trained  student  government  officers  can  sponsor  many 
excellent  leadership  activities  for  the  student  body  as  a 
whole.  Such  activities  include  elections  to  choose  student 
government  representatives  (Kirman,  1966),  public  discussions 
of  major  social  issues  (Pflieger,  1967).  and  creation  or  co- 
ordination of  classes  on  citizenship  ( Tamburrino , I966) . 

Stark  (1965)  feels  that  residence  hall  student  governments 
can  become  involved  in  human  relations  activities  that  will 
improve  the  communication  and  regard  of  residence  hall  students 
for  one  another.  Harris  (1968)  and  Meyer  (1976)  found  that 
human  development  workshops  helped  student  participants  to 
feel  more  warmly  toward  one  another,  to  establish  open  lines 
of  communication,  and  to  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  other 
points  of  view.  Such  developmentally  oriented  programs  are 
excellent  examples  of  preventative  mental  health  activities 
for  a campus. 

Student  Leaders  in  Other  Roles 

Benion  and  Martire  (1974)  and  Rudow  (1974)  advocate  that 
student  leaders  become  involved  in  outreach  drug  education 
programs.  They  believe  that  skills  as  a counselor  are  among 
the  attributes  needed  by  student  leaders  assuming  this  role. 

Trained  leaders  have  also  functioned  well  as  supervisors 
and  officials  of  intramural  games.  Delworth,  Sherwood,  and 
Casaburri  (1974)  stated  that  these  supervisors  and  officials 
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could  be  trained  also  to  teach  first  aid  and  other  such  service 
oriented  classes.  Harding  (1975)  believes  that  student  involve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  sports  programs  stimulates  greater 
student  participation.  Pollack  (1969)  feels  that  when  students 
share  in  the  decision  making  process  they  develop  their  leader- 
ship ability. 

Delworth,  Sherwood,  and  Casaburri  (1974)  advocate  using 
trained  student  leaders  as  liaisons  between  the  alumni  and  the 
university.  These  student  leaders  can  regularly  attend  alumni 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  about  the 
institution,  especailly  with  regard  to  the  goals  of  the  admis- 
sions program.  The  student  leaders  can  also  make  sure  that 
alumni  perceptions  and  criticisms  were  reported  back  to  the 
alumni  office.  Other  student  leadership  roles  advocated  by 
these  authors  include  using  students  as 

1.  Liaisons  between  the  food  service  and  various  groups 
in  the  academic  community. 

2.  Outreach  workers  for  specialized  student  service  pro- 
grams such  as  arts  and  crafts. 

3.  Outreach  health  service  workers  who  would  oonduct 
blood  drives,  provide  birth  control  information  and  counseling, 
train  student  personnel  staffs  to  be  more  attuned  to  the 
physical  needs  of  students,  and  present  educational  health  and 
safety  programs. 

4.  Leaders  for  career  exploration  groups  and  mini  courses 
in  skills  such  as  resume  writing  and  interviewing. 


Student  Leadership  Training  Progr; 


While  there  are  many  descriptions  in  the  research  litera- 
ture of  student  leadership  programs,  there  are  very  few  experi- 
mental studies  that  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  these  programs 
inculcate  leadership  skills  in  their  students.  Jacobs  (1973) 
perceives  that  the  problems  in  evaluating  leadership  skills 
exist  because  the  skills  are  disjunctive,  the  ultimate 
criterion  is  not  clear,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
a "true  expert."  The  student  leadership  programs  described 
in  this  section  were  all  evaluated  by  some  means  but  only 
one  evaluation  approached  the  rigor  of  an  experimental  study. 

Maggio  (1970)  described  an  advanced  leadership  program 
at  Summer  High  School  in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey.  Student 
leaders  from  high  schools  throughout  the  county  were  urged  by 
their  high  school  advisors  to  attend  this  seminar  which  met 
two  evenings  per  week  for  six  weeks.  These  leaders  included 
not  only  student  government  representatives  but  also  leaders 
of  class  organizations,  school  and  community  clubs,  and 
fraternal  groups. 


The  seminar  consisted  of  group  discussion  and  real-life 
experiences  of  social,  publicity,  elections,  and  program 
committees.  Discussions  centered  on  effective,  communication 
techniques,  the  leadership  personality,  self-understanding, 
committee  participation,  leadership  responsibilities,  parli- 
mentary  procedure,  public  relations,  student  council  philosophy, 
organization  and  evaluation,  annual  reporting,  group  dynamics, 
student  council  relationships,  and  a problem  clinic. 
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The  author  evaluated  the  results  of  this  leadership  pro- 
gram by  his  own  and  other  counselors'  observations  of  greater 
student  expertise  in  school  student  government  chapters  and 
in  the  joint  Monmouth  Student  Council  which  met  once  a month. 
Counselors  reported  that  students  who  had  attended  the  seminar 
needed  less  supervision,  thus  making  the  counselors'  advisory 
duties  less  exacting. 

McKenna  (i960)  described  a student  leadership  training 
conference  at  Spring  Arbor  Junior  College  in  Spring  Arbor, 
Michigan.  In  junior  and  community  colleges  there  are  not 
as  many  opportunities  for  developing  and  utilizing  student 
leadership  as  there  are  in  a four-year  institution.  Therefore, 
this  junior  college  attempted  to  speed  up  the  students'  leader- 
ship preparation  through  the  student  leaders'  conference  which 
convened  at  a state  park  camp  the  weekend  prior  to  the  opening 
of  school. 

Students  who  were  invited  by  letter  to  participate  in 
this  conference  were  chosen  by  the  student  affairs  committee 
which  was  composed  of  student  association  officers  and  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs.  Former  students  who  already  had 
responsibilities  for  leadership  on  campus,  as  well  as  at  least 
8 incoming  freshmen,  made  up  the  26  students  who  attended  the 
conference  with  four  faculty  members  who  acted  as  resource 
persons. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  were  to  orient  students  to 
college  goals,  teach  and  give  them  practice  in  principles  of 
leadership,  receive  student  evaluations  of  college  functions, 
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and  provide  a nucleus  of  student  leaders  for  student  activities 
and  organizations.  The  means  of  accomplishing  these  goals  were 
lectures,  open  forum  discussions,  panel  discussions,  and  com- 
mittee "brainstorming  sessions." 

During  the  final  session  of  the  conference  the  student 
association  president  heard  15  concrete  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  academic,  social,  and  spiritual  life  on 
campus.  The  students  felt  that  the  leadership  conference  was 
a positive  experience  and  should  be  continued,  but  withheld 
final  evaluation  for  a follow-up  meeting  scheduled  within  two 
months  to  determine  if  the  recommendations  were  being  followed. 

A monthly  Round  Table  discussion  was  also  established  to  con- 
tinue the  problem  solving  which  was  begun  with  the  conference. 
This  Round  Table  eventually  became  an  important  student  advisory 
group  to  the  president  and  resulted  in  student  representation 
on  faculty  committees.  The  leadership  training  conference  has 
also  become  a yearly  event. 

The  author  has  evaluated  the  leadership  conference  in 
terms  of  the  positive  results  which  have  materialized  for  the 
college  as  well  as  the  perceived  enthusiasm  of  student  leaders 
for  the  conference  each  year. 

Truex  (1952)  described  a residence  hall  student  leadership 
training  program  for  eaoh  of  16  freshman  residence  halls  which 
housed  52  girls  each.  Each  of  these  residence  halls  was  staffed 
by  a residence  counselor  who  was  21-30  years  of  age  and  a 
graduate  student  working  in  a field  related  to  personnel  work. 
These  counselors  were  specially  trained  to  work  with  the  students 
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given  leadership  training.  It  was  decided  that,  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  given  leadership  training,  student 
leaders  could  serve  only  one  quarter  and  that  pledges  of 
sororities  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  offices  in  the 
residence  halls. 

After  the  first  get  acquainted  meeting,  the  counselor 
prepared  the  residence  hall  group  for  the  election  of  officers 
by  reading  and  discussing  the  job  descriptions  of  the  various 
officers  and  explaining  the  nomination  method  in  which  the 
candidates  had  to  obtain  a minimum  of  student  signatures  for 
their  petitions.  The  counselor  presided  over  the  residence 
hall  meeting  during  which  election  of  officers  took  place. 

At  the  following  meeting,  each  newly  elected  officer  was 
given  a job  description,  a bibliography,  and  hints  from  her 
predecessor. 

Next,  the  officers  received  different  types  and  varying 
amounts  of  training.  The  treasurers  and  secretaries  from  all 
residence  halls  then  attended  a joint  meeting  at  which  technical 
instruction  concerning  their  duties  was  given  to  them.  The 
vice-presidents  were  given  special  responsibilities  for  the 
social  affairs  of  the  residence  halls.  They  were  responsible 
for  canvassing  the  residence  hall  for  ideas  about  social  func- 
tions after  which  they  would  draw  up  the  social  calendar  which 
was  subject  to  monthly  review  at  residence  hall  meetings. 

Because  the  vice-president  coordinated  many  social  activities 
committees,  she  was  briefed  on  the  principles  of  good  committee 
work.  Part  of  the  training  was  in  the  House  Presidents'  Council 
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where  problem  solving  techniques  were  practiced . They  also 
met  with  members  of  the  university  faculty  to  be  trained  in 
group  dynamics  and  were  supervised  at  resident  hall  meetings 
by  the  counselor.  The  presidents  were  expected  to  be  able  to 
analyze  and  report  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents. These  reports  were  utilized  in  setting  up  common  projects 
such  as  home-coming  decorations,  dance  hours,  and  faculty 
entertainment . 

The  author  believed  that  the  officers  learned  useful 
group  techniques,  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  groups,  and 
were  able  to  communicate  some  of  their  understanding  of  group 
processes  to  other  students.  Evaluation  was  thus  limited  to 
the  author's  perceptions. 

Delworth  and  Anderson  (1973)  also  developed  a student 
leadership  course  in  the  residence  halls  at  Colorado  State 
University.  It  was  established  by  the  student  services  staff 
to  equip  students  with  the  skills  needed  to  govern  their  own 
halls. 

This  three  credit,  10  week  class  met  one  night  per  week 
for  three  hours  in  a residence  hall  complex.  It  was  taught 
by  either  a student  services  staff  member  or  an  experienced 
student.  These  instructors  helped  the  25  students  in  the 
course  to  define  what  they  wanted  from  it. 

Topics  were  generated  and  it  was  decided  that  grading 
would  be  on  a contract  basis.  After  the  top  eight  leadership 
topics  were  decided  upon,  the  students  formed  into  committees 
to  present  the  topics.  One  hour  was  set  aside  each  week  for 
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the  committee  presenting  the  topic  to  discuss  its  successes 
and  failures  in  leadership  roles.  Journals  and  visiting 
speakers  were  also  utilised. 

The  authors  felt  that  experience  with  the  course  indi- 
cated that  instructors  needed  additional  training  in  behavioral 
goal  setting,  evaluation  of  instruction,  and  leading  group 
discussions.  The  organization  and  structure  of  the  classes 
also  needed  further  study.  Students  felt  that  the  course  was 
one  of  the  more  valuable  and  relevant  experiences  in  their 
college  career.  Evaluation  of  the  course  was  thus  limited  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  authors  as  well  as  student  feedback. 

There  are  many  problems  with  leadership  program  ratings 
which  depend  upon  student  feedback,  observations  of  the 
trainer,  and  uncontrolled  behavioral  measures.  Student  feed- 
back, for  example,  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  halo  effect 
or  the  Hawthorne  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  halo  effect, 
there  is  a tendency  for  an  irrelevant  feature  of  a unit  of 
study  to  influence  the  relevant  feature  in  a favorable  or 
unfavorable  direction.  Concerning  the  Hawthorne  effect,  there 
is  a chance  that  students  singled  out  for  a novel  program  will 
increase  their  productivity  without  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  the  program.  With  regard  to  observations  of  the  trainer, 
there  is  a possibility  that  the  trainer  will  see  only  what  he 
expects  or  wants  to  see,  thus,  he  or  she  falls  prey  to  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Uncontrolled  behavioral  measures 
constitute  what  Isaac  and  Michael  (1971)  call  a "one-shot  case 
study"  or  a "poor”  research  design  (p.  36). 
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Sheridan  (1973)  evaluated  a University  of  Illinois  pro- 
gram for  subprofessionals  as  leaders  of  small  laboratory 
groups.  After  11  three-hour  didactic  practice  sessions  devoted 
to  teaching  communication  skills  to  20  trainers,  these  trainers 
conducted  human  relations  laboratories  for  7 weekly  two-hour 
sessions.  As  a control  group,  10  leaders  were  matched  on  hours 
of  participant  experience  in  laboratory  groups,  age,  education, 
intelligence,  and  self-actualization.  These  control  leaders 
conducted  human  relations  laboratory  groups  without  such 
training.  Participants  in  the  laboratories,  social  psycholo- 
gists serving  as  independent  judges,  and  senior  training  staff 
observed  and  independently  rated  the  trainee  group  to  be 
significantly  superior  to  the  control  group  on  a large  majority 
of  leadership  traits.  These  results  were  evident  by  the  second 
session. 


University  of  Florida  Student  Leadership 


The  Student  Leadership  Training  Course  (see  Appendix  A and 
definition  in  Chapter  I)  is  a three  credit,  one  quarter,  co- 
educational course  offered  in  each  of  seven  different  residence 
hall  areas.  Each  geographical  area  includes  several  residence 
halls.  Each  hall  is  the  administrative  responsibility  of  a 
hall  advisor,  who  is  usually  a graduate  student  responsible 
to  a residence  life  coordinator.  This  coordinator  is  a full- 
time professional,  usually  with  a master's  or  specialist's 
degree,  responsible  for  a residence  hall  area  and  for  the 
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student  leadership  courses  conducted  in  his  or  her  area, 
number  of  sections  of  the  course  in  each  area  depends  upon 
the  student  demand  as  well  as  the  number  of  hall  advisors  and 
resident  assistants  qualified  to  teach  a course  section.  Each 
section  includes  8 to  12  students  who  meet  for  three  hours 
each  week  in  their  own  area,  with  a member  of  their  own  resi- 
dence staff  as  instructor.  Because  of  these  conditions,  many 
class  members  are  already  friends  or  acquaintances  and  the 
group  is  able  to  form  and  move  toward  its  objectives  more 
quickly.  After  the  course,  group  members  often  continue  to 
interact  with  one  another  informally  from  day  to  day. 

Potential  student  leaders  are  nominated  for  the  course 
by  resident  assistants  who  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
students'  leadership  potential  on  a day-to-day  basis.  The 
residence  life  coordinator  then  sends  letters  of  invitation 
to  the  students  nominated.  These  students  have  the  option  of 
registering  for  the  course  if  they  so  desire. 

Weekly  course  topics  include  orientation,  new  ways  of 
perceiving  oneself  and  others,  group  formation,  interpersonal 
communication,  group  roles,  leadership,  styles  of  leadership, 
consensus  building,  group  problem  solving  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion, and  perception  analysis.  These  topios  are  taught  by  means 
of  group  discussion  and  simulation  exercises.  As  a means  for 
increasing  self-awareness,  personality  tests  such  as  the  Myers- 
Briggs  (Briggs  & Myers,  1970)  are  administered  and  interpreted 
in  class.  Other  class  activities  include  individual  student- 
teacher  conferences,  observations  of  other  groups,  group 
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projects,  guest  speakers,  interviews  with  various  campus 
leaders,  out-of-class  readings,  and  preparation  of  floor 
sociograms. 

Evaluation  of  each  class  is  achieved  through  student 
journals  and  periodic  student  input  as  well  as  weekly  seminars 
for  the  instructors.  Students,  for  example,  evaluate  the 
course  at  its  end,  thus  affecting  future  content  and  teaching 
methodology.  Instructors  meet  once  a week  in  a seminar  co- 
ordinated by  a counselor  education  faculty  member.  During  the 
seminar,  this  group  sets  standards  and  goals  for  the  course 
and  exhanges  ideas  concerning  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching. 

Research  Concerning  Student  Leadership  Selection  and  Teaching 
Methods 

There  is  support  in  the  literature  for  methods  used  in  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
In  connection  with  the  selection  of  students  for  training, 

Wherry  and  Fryer  (1969)  reported  that  peer  nominations  of 
leaders  were  the  best  criterion  they  had  found.  Shapiro  and 
Voog  (1969)  found  that  students  were  able  to  select  among  their 
peers  those  who  would  have  a facilitative  or  deleterious  effect 
upon  their  lives.  They  were  able  to  do  so  without  any  training 
in  rating  skills,  with  no  idea  of  how  the  ratings  would  be  used, 
and  with  no  direct  communication  from  the  experimenter.  Jacobs 
(1973)  found  peer  ratings  to  have  better  predictive  validity 
than  situational  paper  and  pencil  tests,  and  performance  tests, 
personality  tests,  superior  ratings,  and  leadership  grades. 
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Sue  (1973)  and  Wotruba  and  Crawley  (196?)  also  found  peer  nomi- 
nations to  be  valid  predictors  of  student  leadership. 

Numerous  writers  also  emphasize  the  value  of  the  discus- 
sion group  as  a means  for  improving  students'  leadership 
ability.  Ruja  (1970)  claimed  that  if  a student  asks  and 
answers  his  or  her  own  question,  the  learning  is  self-directive 
and  the  classroom  has  student-centered  discussion.  Kali  (1966) 
feels  that  the  informal  work  group  is  a vital  component  of  the 
behavior  of  individuals  in  an  organized  setting.  Rand  and 
Carew  (1970)  found  that  resident  assistants  who  were  trained 
through  a T group  were  rated  better  by  their  floor  sections 
and  by  themselves  than  those  trained  through  the  lecture 
method. 

Simulation  is  described  by  Meckley  (1970)  as  a bridge 
between  the  classroom  and  the  real  world.  In  this  respect, 
the  simulation  experience  can  be  based  on  actual  events  and 
considered  a form  of  learning  by  doing.  The  student  responds 
to  the  situation  by  role  playing  or  discussing  what  his  or  her 
reaction  would  be  in  the  real  situation.  Later  the  student 
discusses  the  appropriateness  of  his  or  her  actions  with 
fellow  students  and  instructors.  Rapport,  Gross,  and  Lepper 
(1973)  found  that  viewing  a 20-minute  film  was  as  effective 
as  a number  of  hours  of  sensitivity  training  in  helping  group 
members  to  understand  personal  problems  of  others  in  the 
group.  Other  trainers  who  have  utilized  modeling  and  simu- 
lation in  leadership  training  include  Baldwin  (1973),  Danish 
(1973),  Delworth,  Moore,  Millick,  and  Leone  (197*0,  Jacobs 


(197*0  . Kinney  (1969).  McCarthy,  Wasserman,  and  Feree  (1975). 
and  Moates  (1971). 

dence  halls  are  especially  well  suited  for  personal  growth 
courses  and  that  leadership  courses  should  concentrate  on 
personal  growth  rather  than  factual  retention.  Among  the 
writers  recommending  such  courses  in  the  residence  halls  are 
Nudd  and  Stier  (1969).  Thompson  (1947) > and  Yelsma  and  Yelsma 
(1972). 

The  importance  of  course  evaluations  by  students  and  staff 
is  emphasised  by  Breen  (1970)  and  Newton  (1975).  Breen  (1970) 
conducted  a survey  designed  to  study  the  characteristics  of 
student  leadership  training  programs  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. He  found  that  virtually  every  leadership  program  he 

Importance  of  Coeducational  Leadership  Training 

The  research  literature  supports  the  idea  that  women  have 
not  realized  their  leadership  potential  for  a number  of  reasons. 
Thus,  they  should  be  included  in  leadership  training  courses, 
which  should  be  tailored  to  meet  their  needs. 

Fley  ( 1974)  believes  that  women  have  not  realized  their 
leadership  potential  because  of  cultural  role  expectations. 
Fuller  (1975),  for  example,  found  that  twice  as  many  men  as 
women  held  leadership  positions  in  the  community.  Megargee 


(1969) 


ship  by  high 
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dominance  women  was  low  when  paired  with  low  dominance  men  and 
attributed  this  situation  to  sex  role  conflict  inhibiting  the 
manifestation  of  dominance.  Bartol  ( 1974)  examined  the  validity 
of  the  stereotype  of  the  dominant  female  leader  who  adversely 
affects  the  satisfaction  of  subordinates.  A simulated  business 
task  was  used  with  100  undergraduates  in  24  teams  of  4 types. 
Male  leader-male  followers  were  one  type  of  team  and  male 
leader-mixed  followers  as  well  as  female  leader-male  followers 
and  female  leaders-mixed  followers  comprised  the  other  types  of 
teams.  The  researcher  found  that,  in  general,  satisfaction 
data  for  five  different  aspects  of  the  situation  did  not  sup- 
port the  view  that  female  leaders  with  a high  need  for  dominance 
have  a detrimental  effect  on  subordinates'  satisfaction. 

Lloyd-Jones  (1973).  however,  feels  that  leadership  is  not 
domination  of  power  structures  but  intelligent,  creative  work 
and  self-competition.  Lloyd-Jones  commented,  "Over  the  years 
I have  had  a number  of  my  able  women  students  back  away  from 
opportunities  to  take  on  important  leadership  responsibilities" 
(p.  52).  She  also  wrote,  "I  can't  remember,  however,  ever 
having  had  even  one  man  student  refuse  any  big  job  anyone  was 
willing  to  give  him,  provided  the  glory  and  pay  were  commen- 
surate" (p.  52).  Price  (1975)  feels  that  women  are  capable  of 
assuming  important  leadership  roles.  She  measured  the  leader- 
ship traits  of  both  men  and  women  at  all  ranks  in  three  municipal 
police  departments.  The  Dynamic  Personality  Inventory  (Grygier, 
1970)  was  administered  to  26  women  and  227  men  at  the  rank  of 
sergeant  and  above.  She  found  that  of  the  11  subscales 
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directly  associated  with  leadership,  maturity,  and  self-confi- 
dence, 6 showed  sex  differences  and  all  but  1 were  in  favor  of 
the  women. 


Summary  of  the  Literature 

The  research  suggests  that  qualities  of  leadership  include 
specialized  knowledge,  administrative  ability,  persuasiveness, 
creativity,  integrity,  initiative,  assertiveness,  sociability, 
judgment,  emotional  control,  intelligence,  popularity,  coopera- 
tion, flexibility,  respect  for  group  norms,  personal  appearance, 
confidence,  self-awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative 
communication.  The  varying  importance  of  these  qualities  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  personality  of  the  leader,  the  type  of  group  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a member  and  the  situation  at  hand.  Fallon 
( 1971*)  feels  that  educational  leaders  must  respect  the  creative 
inputs  of  their  followers  more  than  do  business  and  industrial 
leaders.  Respect  by  educational  leaders  for  the  input  of  their 
followers  is  necessary  because  the  gap  between  training  and 
ability  of  followers  and  leaders  in  education  has  never  been  as 
wide  as  that  in  business  and  industry  and  has  narrowed  even  more 
in  recent  years.  Thus,  in  an  educational  setting  self-awareness, 
regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication  seem  to  be 
especially  appropriate  qualities  for  leaders. 

The  literature  seems  to  indicate  that  students  can  success- 
fully assume  student  leadership  positions  in  the  higher  education 
setting  if  properly  trained.  Various  studies  imply  that  these 


students'  potential  can  be  utilized  in  roles  such  as  resident 
assistants,  student  volunteers,  paraprofessional  and  peer 
counselors,  orientation  workers,  academic  advisors,  discussion 
group  leaders,  and  student  government  officers,  as  well  as  aides 
in  career  development,  drug  education  intramurals,  alumni 
relations,  student  services,  food  services,  and  health  services. 

The  research  literature  shows  support  for  the  potential 
value  of  offering  a coeducational,  general  student  leadership 
course  for  student  leaders  who  are  nominated  by  their  peers 
and  taught  by  their  own  residence  staff  in  their  own  residence 
halls.  Some  writers  emphasize  the  importance  of  leadership 
courses  that  stress  personal  growth  rather  than  factual 
retention.  Such  personal  growth  can  be  achieved  by  discussion 
and  simulation,  according  to  some  studies.  The  literature  also 
supports  the  regular  evaluation  of  leadership  courses  by  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  There  have  been  few  experimental 
studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  student  leadership 


training  methods. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Overview 

This  study  was  undertaken  specifically  to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of  a Student  Leadership  Training  Course  in  helping 
University  of  Florida  residence  hall  students  in  the  development 
of  self-awareness  of  personality  needs,  regard  for  others,  and 
facilitative  communication. 

The  full-time,  undergraduate  students  who  took  part  in 
this  study  were  residents  of  seven  different  residence  hall 
areas  which  are  located  in  seven  different  sections  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  campus.  In  each  area,  from  one  to  four 
sections  of  the  student  leadership  course  were  taught  for  three 
hours  per  week  by  a staff  member  from  the  area.  This  staff 
member  was  either  a full-time,  professional  residence  life 
coordinator,  a hall  advisor,  or  a resident  assistant.  Each 
section  included  approximately  10  students  who  lived  within  the 
area.  The  majority  of  these  students  were  classified  as  fresh- 
men or  sophomores  and  all  were  nominated  for  the  student  leader- 
ship course  by  their  resident  assistant  or  residence  life 
coordinator  on  the  basis  of  observed  leadership  potential. 

Data  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  both  combined  experi- 
mental and  combined  control  groups.  These  groups  were  combined 
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to  gain  a larger  volume  of  data,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
two-way  analysis  of  variance  tests  to  be  more  sensitive  to  any 
differences  between  experimental  and  control  groups.  Control 
group  students  who  did  not  take  the  course  were  chosen  by 
various  randomized  selection  procedures  from  students  on  the 
nomination  list. 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  were  compared  by 
utilizing  measures  of  self-awareness  of  personality  needs,  regard 
for  others,  and  faoilitative  communication  as  provided  by  the 
following  instruments! 

1.  The  Personality  Research  Form 

2 . The  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale 

3-  Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes 

Data  collected  from  each  group  were  statistically  compared  to 
identify  the  existence  of  systematic  differences  between  groups 
on  each  of  the  independent  factor  measures!  self-awareness  of 
personality  needs,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communi- 
cation. 


Hypotheses 

Results  of  comparisons  made  were  utilized  to  evaluate  the 
following  null  hypotheses! 

1.  There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  self-awareness  of  per- 
sonality needs  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course. 
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2.  There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  regard  for  others  as 

a result  of  participation  in  the  Student  Leadership 
Training  Course. 

3.  There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  facilitative  communi- 
cation skills  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course. 

4.  There  are  no  differences  in  the  effect  of  the  Student 
Leadership  Training  Course  on  male  and  female  students. 

The  Research  Design 

A randomized  control  group  posttest  only  design  was  used 
to  test  the  hypotheses.  Isaac  and  Michael  ( 1971 ) stated  that 
if  the  subjects  are  randomly  assigned  to  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  the  experimenter  can  omit  the  pretest  "because 
randomization  techniques  permit  him  to  declare  that  at  the 
time  of  assignment  the  groups  were  equal"  (p.  42) . 

Campbell  and  Stanley  (1966)  wrote  that  "While  the  pre- 
test is  a concept  deeply  embedded  in  the  thinking  of  research 
workers  in  education  and  psychology,  it  is  not  actually  essen- 
tial to  true  experimental  designs"  (p.  25).  They  also  stated, 
"Nonetheless,  the  most  adequate  all-purpose  assurance  of  lack 
of  initial  biases  between  groups  is  randomization"  (p.  25)- 
The  design  is  represented  as  follows  1 
(R)  X Tx 
(R)  Tx 
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Although  this  design  controls  threats  to  internal  validity, 
the  interaction  of  selection  of  students  and  the  treatment  as 
well  as  reactive  arrangements  raised  some  questions  of  external 
validity.  Because  of  the  interaction  of  selection  and  treat- 
ment any  positive  results  from  the  leadership  training  course 
cannot  necessarily  be  generalized  to  college  or  universities 
where  students  are  not  similar  in  intelligence,  motivation, 
initial  leadership  potential,  and  type  of  residence.  Reactive 
arrangements  were  controlled  for  the  experimental  group  because 
the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course  was  taught  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Every  year  students  have  taken  standardized 
tests  such  as  the  Myers-Briees  Type  Indicator.  This  year  they 
were  also  asked  to  take  the  several  tests  associated  with  this 
study  as  a part  of  the  course.  The  reactive  arrangements  were 
somewhat  controlled  for  the  control  group  because  students  at 
the  University  of  Florida  are  often  involved  in  testing  experi- 
ments conducted  by  different  social  science  departments  on 
campus . 


Selection  Procedures 

The  selection  procedures  outlined  in  this  section  have  been 
followed  every  year  since  the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course 
began.  This  experiment  followed  the  customary  procedures  except 
to  make  it  necessary  to  offer  the  course  to  the  control  group 
in  the  Spring  Quarter  rather  than  the  Winter  Quarter. 

In  each  of  the  seven  residence  hall  areas,  resident  assist- 
ants nominated  students  for  the  leadership  course.  A combined 
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total  of  543  students  was  nominated  by  the  seven  residence  areas. 
The  resident  assistants  were  given  no  special  instructions  other 
than  to  nominate  those  students  who  showed  current  or  potential 
leadership  in  their  day-to-day  interaction  with  others  on  the 
residence  hall  floor.  Shapiro  and  Voog  (1969) 1 for  example, 
found  that  students  were  able  to  select  among  their  peers  those 
who  would  have  a facilitative  effect  on  their  lives.  The  resi- 
dent assistants  made  their  selctions  without  any  training  in 
rating  and  with  no  direct  communication  with  the  experimenter. 

the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course  and,  thus,  had  some  idea 

nominations  were  made  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  residence 


Selection  of  Control  Group 

After  the  residence  life  coordinators  received  nominations 
from  all  of  their  resident  assistants,  near  the  end  of  the  1976 
Fall  Quarter,  they  followed  one  of  three  procedures  for  chosing 
the  control  group  for  their  area.  In  five  of  seven  residence 
areas,  the  residence  life  coordinators  chose  8 to  12  control 


tions.  These  control  group  members  were  chosen  by  means  of  a 
table  of  random  numbers.  The  remaining  nominees  were  designated 
as  the  experimental  group  and  were  sent  letters  inviting  them 


In  two  other  residence  areas,  the  residence  life  coordina- 
tors differed  in  their  procedures  for  selection.  In  the  sixth 
area,  for  example,  the  residence  life  coordinator  invited  to  the 
course  all  the  students  who  had  been  nominated.  The  19  students 
who  then  chose  not  to  take  the  course  were  designated  as  the 
control  group  for  that  area.  In  the  seventh  area,  the  residence 
life  coordinator  used  a table  of  random  numbers  to  choose  30 
control  group  members  from  the  master  list  of  total  nominations 
in  that  area.  These  control  group  members,  however,  were  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  course  and  10  chose  to  do  so,  leaving 
a total  of  20  in  this  control  group. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  students  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  control  groups  were  different  from  the  students  in 
the  other  five  control  groups,  the  author  asked  control  group 
members  of  these  two  areas  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  C).  This  questionniare  was  designed  to  determine  the 
reason  why  the  students  in  these  two  control  groups  had  decided 
not  to  take  the  student  leadership  course.  The  student  was 
asked  to  check  the  reason  or  reasons  he  or  she  had  not  taken 
the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course.  Reasons  surveyed  by 
the  questionnaire  included  no  interest  in  the  course,  inability 
to  get  elective  credit  for  the  course,  scheduling  difficulties, 
lack  of  time  because  of  a job  or  courses,  and  other  reasons 
which  the  student  was  asked  to  explain. 

This  researcher  reasoned  that  the  control  group  members 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  residence  areas  would  be  experimentally 
from  the  other  five  control  group  members  only  if  they 


different 


course  because  of 


had  n 


» lack  of  interest.  Only 
3 control  groups  indicated 


one  male  student  in  each  of  these  t 
a lack  of  interest  in  the  course.  The  test  scores  of  these 
two  individuals  were  not  averaged  with  the  scores  of  other 
members  of  their  control  groups. 

This  researcher  mailed  written  invitations  to  the  control 
group  members  during  the  second  week  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 

These  invitations,  signed  by  the  researcher  and  the  students’ 
residence  life  coordinators,  included  control  group  informed 
consent  forms  (Appendix  D).  The  written  invitations  requested 
the  students  to  sign  the  informed  consent  forms  and  return  them 
to  their  area  residence  offices  within  24  hours  if  they  were 
interested  in  participating  in  the  study.  This  researcher  made 
follow-up  calls  to  those  students  who  did  not  meet  the  24-hour 
deadline.  The  purpose  of  the  calls  was  to  determine  whether 
the  student  was  late  in  turning  in  the  form  because  of  questions 
concerning  the  study  or  just  not  interested  in  participating. 
Informed  consent  forms  were  returned  by  51  (19  males  and  32 
females)  of  the  83  (3?  males  and  46  females)  control  group 


The  oontrol  group  students  did  not  register  for  or  attend 
the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course  but  were  tested  with  the 
same  instruments  as  the  experimental  group  during  the  ninth 
week  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  Thus,  they  were  tested  one  week 
before  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  were  tested.  The 
control  group  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course  in  the  Spring  Quarter  if 
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they  so  desired.  The  written  invitations  (Appendix  E)  to  take 
the  course  during  the  Spring  Quarter  were  mailed  during  the 
tenth  week  to  all  of  the  control  group  students.  A small 
number  responded  in  the  affirmative  to  this  invitation. 

Selection  of  Experimental  Group 

Residence  areas  six  and  seven  first  invited  all  student 
nominees  to  take  the  student  leadership  course.  Those  in  resi- 

trol  group.  Those  in  residence  area  seven  who  had  been  picked 
for  the  control  group  and  did  not  take  the  course  remained  in 
the  control  group.  The  other  five  residence  areas  randomly 
selected  the  control  group  students  and  then  invited  the 
remaining  nominees  to  take  the  student  leadership  course. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Winter  Quarter  at  the  time 
and  place  designated  by  the  letter  of  invitation  (Appendix  B), 
or  by  later  communications f students  and  residence  hall  teaching 
staff  met  in  each  residence  hall  area  to  determine  the  number 
of  students  who  planned  to  participate  in  the  course  and  to 
decide  upon  a regular  time  and  place  for  the  class  session  to 

During  the  second  week  of  the  Winter  Quarter  the  experi- 
mental group  members  received  written  invitations  to  take  part 
in  this  study.  These  invitations  (Appendices  F and  D)  were 
signed  by  this  researcher  and,  to  give  them  more  appeal,  by  the 
residence  life  coordinator  in  each  area. 

This  researcher  delivered  the  experimental  group  invita- 
tions to  the  area  residence  hall  offices  where  the  course 
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instructors  picked  them  up,  took  them  to  their  classes,  and 
answered  students’  questions  regarding  the  invitation.  Attached 
to  the  experimental  group  invitations  were  experimental  group 
informed  consent  forms  (Appendix  F).  The  students  who  took 
part  in  the  study  were  asked  by  instructors  to  sign  the  informed 
consent  forms  which  are  required  by  the  Human  Subjects  Review 
Board  to  assure  that  participation  in  an  experiment  is  volun- 
tary and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  subject.  The  Human 
Review  Board,  having  cognizance  of  research  activities  in  the 
College  of  Education,  is  composed  of  four  faculty  members  in 
the  college. 

After  the  experimental  group  students  signed  their  informed 
consent  forms,  the  instructors  returned  the  forms  to  their  area 
residence  hall  offices  for  this  experimenter.  Informed  consent 
forms  were  returned  by  146  (81  males  and  65  females)  of  the  168 
(93  males  and  75  females)  experimental  group  members. 

Experimental  Group  Procedures 

The  Student  Leadership  Training  Course  was  taught  during 
the  quarter  of  this  study  in  the  same  general  way  it  has  been 
taught  in  past  years.  Each  section  of  the  course  was  taught 
by  a full-time  residence  life  coordinator,  a hall  advisor,  or 
a resident  assistant  who  taught  the  course  with  a resident  life 
coordinator.  Three  sections  were  taught  by  residence  life 
coordinators!  three  were  taught  by  residence  life  coordinators 
and  resident  assistants!  seven  were 


taught  by  hall  advisors: 


ight  jointly  by 


hall  ad\ 


Insti 


qualifications  included  group  leadership  and  teaching  experience 
Information  and  suggestions  for  presenting  course  topics  were 
provided  at  weekly  seminar  meetings  for  instructors. 

Instructors  who  teach  the  EDC  301  student  volunteer  course 
to  residence  hall  students  in  the  Fall  Quarter  usually  teaoh 
the  student  leadership  course  in  the  Winter  Quarters  they  also 
teach  the  Resident  Assistant  Training  Course  in  the  Spring 
Quarter.  General  planning  for  each  forthcoming  course  usually 
occurs  during  the  last  two  or  three  weekly  instructors’  seminars 
of  the  preceding  quarter.  More  specific  planning  is  done  on  a 


week-by-week  basis  during  the  quarter  the  course  is  taught. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Fall  Quarter,  EDC  301  instruc- 
tors agreed  in  their  weekly  seminar  upon  the  general  subject 
matter  to  be  covered  during  the  10  weeks  of  the  Winter  Quarter 
Student  leadership  Training  Course.  These  topics  (Appendix  A) 
were  Orientation,  New  Ways  of  Perceiving  Ourselves,  New  Ways 
of  Perceiving  Others,  Group  Formation,  Interpersonal  Communica- 
tion, Group  Roles,  leadership,  Styles  of  Leadership,  Consensus 
Building  and  Group  Problem  Solving,  and  Perception  Analysis. 

Self-awareness  was  specifically  emphasized  through  Topic 
I (New  Ways  of  Perceiving  Ourselves)  during  the  second  week 
of  the  course.  Regard  for  Others  was  given  special  attention 
through  Topic  II  (New  Ways  of  Perceiving  Others)  during  the 


also  taught  indirectly  throughout 


such  instructional  methods  as  group  discussion  and  simulation 
exercises. 

Two  residence  life  coordinators,  assisted  by  a total  of 
four  resident  assistants,  adopted  a special  training  format 
called  "Leadershop"  (Appendix  G) . This  format  stresses  a 
standardised  series  of  structured,  task  oriented,  group  exer- 
cises with  immediate  group  discussion  of  and  feedback  concerning 
each  exercise  and  each  group  session.  The  standardised  nature 
of  the  group  session  makes  it  possible  for  resident  assistants 
to  become  instructors  in  various  topics  and  lead  group  sessions 
with  a minimum  amount  of  supervision  from  more  highly  trained 
group  facilitators. 

The  remaining  instructors  developed  their  own  lesson 
plans  to  achieve  the  results  desired  for  the  various  topics. 

In  general,  these  instructors  stressed  a less  standardized 
lesson  plan  that  was  more  conducive  to  individual  student  involve- 
ment in  the  group.  On  the  basis  of  this  researcher’s  observations, 
the  students  in  the  various  classes  appeared  to  be  personally 
involved  in  their  learning.  There  was  much  student-to-student 
interaction  and  high  levels  of  self-disclosure  and  feedback. 

Instrumentation 

The  three  instruments  used  in  this  study  included  the 
Personality  Research  Form;  Form  As  part  I of  the  Interpersonal 


Orientation  Scale: 


Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes. 
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The  Personality  Research  Form  was  developed  by  Research 
Psychologists  Press,  Inc.  Its  14  Form  A personality  need 
scales  include  achievement,  affiliation,  aggression,  autonomy, 
dominance,  endurance,  exhibition,  harmavoidance , impulsivity, 
nurturance,  order,  play,  social  recognition,  and  understanding. 
These  scales  were  developed  from  personality  needs  defined  by 
Henry  Murray  (1938)  who  feels  they  are  relevant  to  a wide  range 
of  human  functioning. 

Jackson  (1967)  reported  that  the  convergent  and  discrimi- 
nant validity  of  the  instrument  have  been  demonstrated  by 
several  research  studies.  Loesch  and  Weikel  (1976)  declared 
that  the  Personality  Research  Form  has  been  subjected  to 
extensive  and  sophisticated  research  and  found  to  be  psycho- 
metrically  sound.  They  also  stated  that  this  form  showed  high 
correlation  with  the  scales  of  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference 
Schedule  (Edwards,  Abbott,  & Klookars,  1976).  Jackson  (1974) 
reported  that  the  Personality  Research  Form  scales  had  reli- 
abilities ranging  from  .50  (play)  to  .91  (harmavoidance).  This 
instrument  was  used  to  determine  the  changes  in  students’  self- 
awareness  of  their  personality  needs  because  of  the  behavioral 
nature  of  its  scales. 

The  Personality  Research  Form  test  packets  (Appendix  H), 
which  were  given  to  all  students  in  experimental  and  control 
groups,  contained  test  instructions,  the  Personality  Research 
Form  scales  (modified),  profile  sheet  (modified),  test  booklet, 


answer  sheet. 
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The  modification  of  the  Personality  Research  Form  scales 
was  accomplished  by  deleting  definitions  of  infrequency,  abase- 
ment, change,  cognitive  structure,  defendence,  sentience, 
succorance,  and  desirability.  These  definitions  were  only  of 
importance  to  students  being  administered  Forms  AA,  BB,  and  E 
of  the  Personality  Research  Form.  The  modifications  to  the 
Personality  Research  Form  profile  sheet  (Appendix  I)  consisted 
of  removing  the  standard  score  grid  markes,  increasing  the 
number  of  percentile  level  lines,  extending  the  personality 
need  category  border  lines,  and  asking  for  sex  and  academic 
classification  instead  of  for  the  form  administered  and  a cate- 
gory called  "other  information."  The  infrequency  scale  was 
also  eliminated  from  the  profile  sheet  because  the  students 
had  no  need  for  it  in  this  study.  This  researcher  made  use 
of  the  scale,  however,  to  determine  the  probability  of  implau- 
sible responses  by  students. 

The  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale  was  developed  by 
John  Alcorn,  Everett  Erb,  and  James  Davis  (1971).  Part  I of 
this  scale,  which j measures  an  individual's  orientation  to 
interpersonal  relationships  on  a manipulative-altruistic  axis, 
was  used  in  this  study  as  a behavioral  measure  of  changes  in 
students'  regard  for  others.  Each  of  50  questions  in  Part  I is 
a forced  choice  between  a manipulative  and  altruistic  response 
to  a situation.  Alcorn  and  Erb  (1967)  found  that  the  split- 
half  reliability  coefficients  based  on  scores  of  200  under- 
graduates at  East  Texas  State  University  were  .87  for  Part  I. 

The  authors  also  found  thi.s  instrument  to  be  valid  in  their 
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study  of  administrators!  teachers , and  counselors.  In  this 
study  (Alcorn  & Erb,  1967) i administrators  scored  highest  on 
Part  I of  the  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale.  Teachers  were 
the  next  highest  scorers  and  counselors  scored  lowest. 

Included  in  the  Interpersonal  Orientation  Form  test  packet 
(Appendix  J)  were  test  instructions,  Part  I of  the  Interpersonal 
Orientation  Scale  and  Part  I of  its  answer  sheet.  Part  II  of 
the  test  was  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  last  test  administered  included  the  Facilitative  Com- 
munication Vignettes,  which  provided  data  concerning  changes 
in  the  students'  facilitative  communication  skills.  These 
vignettes  were  developed  by  Wittmer  and  Myrick  (1974)  for 
teachers  and  were  modified  by  this  researcher  to  test  the 
behavioral  changes  in  the  facilitative  communication  skills  of 
student  group  members.  Modifications  involved  changing  the 
situations  in  the  vignettes  from  those  encountered  by  teachers 
to  those  encountered  by  student  leaders.  Also,  for  scoring 
purposes,  the  response  categories  of  advising,  interpreting, 
reassuring,  questioning,  clarifying,  and  reflecting  were 
weighted  respectively  from  six  points  (least  facilitative)  to 
one  point  (most  facilitative).  The  Facilitative  Communication 
Vignettes  test  packet  is  shown  in  Appendix  K. 

The  validity  of  the  vignettes  was  demonstrated  by  the 
content  method.  Three  members  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Counselor  Education  faculty  were  asked  to  judge  whether  the 
vignettes  measured  facilitative  communication  skills  of  student 


leaders.  In  response  to  their  suggestions,  the  researcher  made 
some  vignette  situations  less  obvious,  changed  some  of  the 
wording  to  make  the  situations  more  subtle,  and  altered 
several  questioning,  reflecting,  and  clarifying  statements 
to  make  them  less  interpretive. 

To  establish  the  reliability  of  the  vignettes,  this 
researcher  administered  them  to  a behavioral  science  class  at 
Santa  Fe  Community  College  and  to  a similar  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  Their  respective  reliabilities  were  found 
to  be  .?1  and  .89.  When  the  test  scores  of  these  two  classes 
were  averaged,  the  overall  test-retest  reliability  was  found 
to  be  .80.  The  computations  were  done  by  the  Northeast 
Regional  Data  Center  computer. 

The  instruments  described  above  were  assembled  in  a com- 
posite test  packet  for  use  by  experimental  and  control  groups. 
Approximate  time  requirements  were  Personality  Research  Form. 

45  minutes*  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale.  15  minutes*  and 
Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes.  30  minutes,  for  a total 
testing  time  of  1$  horn's. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

To  gain  uniformity  in  giving  these  various  tests,  the 
instructors  read  and  discussed  the  test  instructions  for  each 
of  the  three  tests  during  their  weekly  seminar  the  week  before 
they  administered  the  tests  to  their  respective  sections. 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  this 
researcher  delivered  to  each  residence  area  as  many  of  the 
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its  own  folder  labeled  with  the  instructor's  name  and  con- 
taining the  required  number  of  tests.  The  staff  instructors 
picked  up  these  packets  at  their  area  office  and  took  them  to 
their  class  meetings  where  they  administered  the  tests  after 

instructions.  Tests  were  given  during  the  tenth  class  period, 
returned  by  the  instructors  to  their  area  office,  and  picked 
up  by  this  researcher.  A total  of  146  (81  males  and  65  females) 
experimental  group  students  took  the  tests. 

This  researcher  personally  delivered  tests  to  each  of  the 
control  group  members  during  the  ninth  week  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  and  answered  any  questions  they  had  concerning  the 
tests.  The  control  group  students  were  asked  to  give  the  com- 
pleted tests  to  their  area  office  personnel  who  returned  them 
to  this  researcher  when  he  collected  them  2b  hours  later.  A 
total  of  51  (19  males  and  32  females)  control  group  students 

Both  experimental  and  control  group  members  were  invited 
to  discuss  test  results  with  this  researcher  and  were  given  a 
Test  Interpretation  Appointment  Form  (Appendix  L)  when  they 
received  their  test  packet.  When  interpreting  test  results, 
the  researcher  used  the  Test  Report  Form  packet  (Appendix  M) 
to  assure  clarity  and  to  provide  the  students  with  their 
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Summary  of  Data  Analysis  Procedures 

The  analysis  of  variance  statistical  technique  was  used 
to  determine  whether  there  were  significant  differences  at  the 
.05  level  between  the  followings 

1.  In  the  case  of  each  personality  need, 

a.  The  mean  self-awareness  difference  score  of  the  com- 
bined experimental  group  and  the  mean  self-awareness 
difference  score  of  the  combined  control  group. 

b.  The  mean  self-awareness  difference  score  of  the  males 
in  the  combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  self- 
awareness  difference  score  of  the  males  in  the  combined 
control  group. 

c.  The  mean  self-awareness  difference  score  of  the  females 
in  the  combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  self- 
awareness  difference  score  of  the  females  in  the  com- 
bined control  group. 

2.  In  the  case  of  regard  for  others, 

a.  The  mean  regard  for  others  score  of  the  combined 
experimental  group  and  the  mean  regard  for  others 
score  of  the  combined  control  group. 

b.  The  mean  regard  for  others  score  of  the  males  in  the 
combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  regard  for 
others  soore  of  males  in  the  combined  control  group. 

c.  The  mean  regard  for  others  score  of  the  females  in  the 
combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  regard  for 
others  score  of  the  females  in  the  combined  control 
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In  the  ease  of  faoilitative  communication, 

a.  The  mean  faoilitative  communication  score  of  the 
combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  faoilitative 
communication  soore  of  the  combined  control  group. 

b.  The  mean  faoilitative  communication  score  of  the  males 
in  the  combined  experimental  group  and  the  mean  facili- 
tative  communication  score  of  the  males  in  the  combined 
control  group. 

c.  The  mean  faoilitative  communication  score  of  the 
females  in  the  combined  experimental  group  and  the 
mean  faoilitative  communication  score  of  the  females 
in  the  combined  control  group. 

Methodological  Assumptions 

It  was  assumed  that  students'  precourse  levels  of  self- 
awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication 
could  be  significantly  increased. 

The  leadership  training  course  was  considered  to  have 
increased  significantly  the  self-awareness  of  its  students 
regarding  a personality  need  if  the  mean  difference  between 
the  combined  experimental  groups'  estimated  and  tested  per- 
sonality need  levels  was  less  than  the  mean  difference 
between  the  combined  control  groups'  estimated  and  tested 
personality  need  levels  at  the  .05  level. 

The  leadership  training  course  was  considered  to  have  had 
a significant,  positive  effect  on  the  combined  experimental 
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groups ' regard  for  others  if  the  groups ■ mean  score  on 
the  altruistic-manipulative  axis  was  significantly  lower 
than  the  mean  score  of  the  combined  control  group  at  the 
.05  level. 

The  leadership  training  course  was  considered  to  have  had 
a significant,  positive  effect  on  the  combined  experimental 
groups'  facilitative  communication  if  its  mean  score  on 
the  vignettes  was  significantly  lower  than  the  combined 
control  groups'  mean  score  on  the  vignettes  at  the  .05  level. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  was  differences  in  teaching  styles  of 
instructors  who  taught  the  course.  These  styles  of  instruc- 
tion undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on  the  treatment  results. 

The  length  of  time  needed  to  take  the  tests  was  another 
limitation.  Some  students  decided  not  to  complete  all 
parts  of  the  tests  due  to  their  length. 

A third  limitation  was  the  possibility  that  control  group 
students  may  have  felt  they  were  singled  out  for  an  impor- 
tant experiment.  This  feeling  may  have  caused  them  to 
perform  on  the  tests  in  a higher  than  normal  leadership 
capacity.  Experimental  group  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  that  such  testing  occurred  during  each  quarter  that 
the  student  leadership  course  was  taught. 

A fourth  limitation  was  that,  because  of  the  interaction  of 
the  selection  of  students  and  the  treatment,  any  positive 


results  from  the  leadership  training  course  could  not  be 
generalised  to  universities  where  students  are  not  similar 
in  intelligence,  motivation,  initial  leadership  ability, 
and  type  of  residence. 

5.  A last  limitation  was  that  if  changes  did  occur  these 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
Introduction 

In  this  study  a combined  total  of  14  sections  of  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course  was  compared  with  a com- 
bined total  of  7 oontrol  groups.  This  comparison  was  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  course  helped  students  in  the 
experimental  groups  (a)  to  become  significantly  more  aware  of 
their  personality  needs  as  categorized  by  the  Personality 
Research  Form,  (b)  to  develop  significantly  more  regard  for 
others,  and  (c)  to  develop  significantly  more  facilitative 
communication  skills. 

Data  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  combined  experimental 
and  control  groups.  These  groups  were  combined  to  gain  a 
larger  volume  of  data,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  tests  to  be  more  sensitive  to  any  dif- 
ferences between  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  .05 
level  of  significance  was  regarded  as  acceptable  to  indicate 
significant  differences. 

All  tests  were  hand  scored  by  this  researcher  and  the 
results  transferred  to  computer  data  sheets.  Computer  punch 
operators  at  the  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  used  these  sheets  to  place  the  results  on  computer 
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cards.  The  computer  in  the  Center  was  used  to  run  the  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  tests  on  the  data. 

Personality  Research  Form  Data 

From  the  Personality  Research  Form  two  kinds  of  data  were 
obtained.  The  first  was  the  perceived  personality  need  levels 
of  students,  obtained  through  their  estimates  of  their  own 
personality  needs  on  the  modified  Personality  Research  Form 
profile  sheet  (Appendix  H) . The  second  was  the  tested  person- 
ality need  levels  of  the  students,  which  were  determined  by 
converting  their  raw  test  scores  to  percentile  levels  by  using 
the  Personality  Research  Form  conversion  table  (Appendix  N). 

The  students'  self-awareness  of  each  personality  need  was 
gained  by  subtracting  their  tested  personality  need  percentile 
level  from  their  perceived  personality  need  percentile  level. 
The  subtraction  of  the  tested  percentile  from  the  perceived 
percentile  for  each  personality  need  yielded  a self-awareness 
difference  score  for  each  personality  need  of  each  student.  A 
positive  score  indicated  that  the  student  had  overrated  the 
strength  of  his  or  her  personality  need.  A negative  score 
indicated  that  he  or  she  had  underrated  the  strength  of  the 
personality  need.  The  lower  the  positive  or  negative  difference 
score,  the  more  self-awareness  the  student  was  believed  to 
possess  for  that  personality  need. 

The  mean  of  each  personality  need  difference  score  was 
calculated  for  all  of  the  males  in  the  experimental  group  and 
for  all  the  males  in  the  control  group.  Likewise,  the  mean  of 


the  female 


ssulting 


onality  need  difference  score  was  calculated  for  a 
es  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  re 

a two-way  analysis  of  variance  to  determine  if  the  course  had 
caused  the  total  experimental  group  or  the  male  or  female  experi- 
mental groups  to  improve  significantly  more  than  the  comparable 
control  groups  in  self-awareness  on  any  of  the  14  personality 


Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale  Data 

Part  X of  this  test  contained  50  force-choice  questions 
which  the  student  answered  with  a response  identified  as  either 
manipulative  or  altruistic.  Only  manipulative  responses  were 
given  one  point,  thus  making  0 through  50  the  possible  range 

manipulative  he  or  she  was  judged  to  be. 

The  mean  of  these  scores  was  determined  for  all  of  the 
males  in  the  experimental  group  and  for  all  of  the  males  in  the 
control  group.  Likewise,  the  mean  of  these  scores  was  also 
calculated  for  all  of  the  females  in  the  experimental  group  and 
all  of  the  females  in  the  control  group.  The  resulting  four 

by  a two-way  analysis  of  variance  test  to  determine  whether 
the  total  experimental  group  mean  score  was  significantly 
different  from  the  total  control  group  mean  score.  A two-way 
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males  in  the  experimental  groups  was  significantly  different 
from  the  mean  score  of  all  males  in  the  control  group.  Finally, 
the  two-way  analysis  of  variance  test  determined  whether  the 
mean  score  of  all  the  females  in  the  experimental  group  was 
significantly  different  from  the  mean  score  of  all  the  females 
in  the  control  group.  If  any  of  the  experimental  groups  had  a 
score  significantly  lower  than  its  corresponding  control  group, 
the  indications  were  that  the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course 
had  significantly  improved  that  group's  regard  for  others. 


Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes  Data 

Each  student  who  completed  the  Facilitative  Communication 
Vignettes  answered  10  questions  with  one  of  six  possible 
responses  for  each  question.  The  six  responses  of  the  10 
questions  were  weighted  1 to  6 points  each.  The  10  responses 
for  each  test  were  added  and  divided  by  10  for  the  test  score. 
The  mean  of  these  test  scores  was  determined  for  all  the 


s experimental  group  and  for  all  of  t 


the  control  group.  Likewise,  the  mean  of  these  test  scores 
was  determined  for  all  of  the  females  in  the  experimental 
group  and  all  of  the  females  in  the  control  group.  These 
Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes  scores  were  then  analyzed 
by  a two-way  analysis  of  variance  to  determine  whether  the  total 
experimental  group  mean  score  was  significantly  different  from 
the  total  control  group  mean  score.  A two-way  analysis  of 
variance  also  determined  if  the  mean  score  of  the  males  in  the 
experimental  group  was  significantly  different  from  the  mean 


score  of  the  males  in  the  control  group.  Finally,  the  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  determined  whether  the  mean  score  of  the 
females  in  the  experimental  group  was  significantly  different 
from  the  mean  score  of  the  females  in  the  control  group.  If 
any  of  the  experimental  groups  had  a mean  score  significantly 
lower  than  its  control  group,  the  indications  were  that  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course  had  significantly  improved 
that  group’s  faoilitative  communication  skill  level. 

Results  Yielded  by  Ifre  Two-Way  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  existed  on  the  basis  of  sex,  type  of 
group,  or  two-way  interactions  of  the  four  groups  analyzed. 

These  four  groups  were  the  total  male  experimental  group,  the 
total  female  experimental  group,  the  total  male  control  group, 
and  the  total  female  control  group.  Thus,  if  the  combined  mean 
for  the  total  male  experimental  and  control  groups  was  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  combined  mean  of  the  total  female  experi- 
mental and  control  groups,  a sex  difference  would  exist.  Likewise, 
if  the  combined  mean  for  the  total  male  and  female  experimental 
groups  was  significantly  larger  than  the  combined  mean  for  the  • 
total  male  and  female  control  groups,  a group  type  difference 
would  exist.  If  there  were  significant  differences  between  any 
of  the  four  group  means,  a two-way  interaction  difference  would 
exist.  This  study  was  interested  only  in  the  two-way  interaction 
differences  between  either  total  male  experimental  and  total 
male  control  group  means  or  between  total  female  experimental 
and  total  female  control  group  means. 
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The  two-way  analysis  of  variance  test  was  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  were  sex,  group  type,  or  two-way  interaction 
differences  between  the  four  groups  on  any  of  the  16  behavioral 
scales  of  the  three  tests  completed  by  students  in  this  study. 
Table  1 summarises  the  differences  found  between  the  four 
groups  on  the  14  scales  of  the  Personality  Research  Form. 

Inspection  of  Table  1 indicates  that  sex  difference  F 
values  are  significant  for  the  needs  of  affiliation,  aggression, 
dominance,  exhibition,  and  nurturance.  Table  1 also  indicates 
that  a two-way  interaction  difference  F value  is  significant 
for  the  need  for  order.  Table  2 shows  the  results  of  a t test 
between  the  total  male  experimental  and  total  male  control  groups 

trol  groups.  The  t test  was  significant  only  between  the  total 

Table  3 summarises  the  differences  found  between  the  four 
groups  on  the  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale.  Table  3 indi- 
cates that  the  sex  difference  F value  is  significant. 

Table  4 summarizes  the  differences  found  between  the  four 

indicates  that  the  sex  difference  F value  is  significant. 

Null  Hypotheses 

The  null  hypotheses  and  the  results  yielded  by  the  data 
analysis  are  described  below. 
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Results  of  t Test  for  Group  Comparisons  of  the  Discrepancy 
Between  Perceived  and  Tested  Need  for  Order 


Groups 


Groups 

Means  Compared 


1.  Male  Experimental 

2.  Male  Control 

3.  Female  Experimental 
6.  Female  Control 


13.700 

23.632  1-2  1.7699* 

18.159 

13.619  3-6  .99600 


Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Table  3 

Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  for  the 
Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale  Scores 


Source 


SS 


df  MS  F 


Sex 

Type 

Two-way  interaction 


360.590  1 

0.387  1 

16.315  1 

6080.859  188 


360.590  11.032 

0.387  0.013 

I6.315  0.666 

32.365 


Significant 


the  .05  level. 
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Table  4 

e Analysis  of  Vari 


SS 


320.251 
7-994 
23- 377 
14098.590 


320.251 

7.994 

23.377 

74.992 


Significant 


.05  level. 
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Mull  Hypothesis  1 

There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  self-awareness  of  per- 
sonality needs  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  there  are  no 
significant  £ values  in  Table  1 for  type  differences  and  only 
one  for  two-way  interaction  differences. 

Mull  Hypothesis  2 

There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  regard  for  others  as 
a result  of  participation  in  the  Student  Leadership 
Training  Course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  there  are  no 
significant  F values  in  Table  J for  type  differences  or  for 
two-way  interaction  differences. 

Hull  Hypothesis  3 

There  are  no  differences  between  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  levels  of  faoilitative  communica- 
tion skills  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  there  are  no 


signifit 


ilues  in  Table  4 for  type 
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Null  Hypothesis  4 

There  are  no  differences  in  the  effect  of  the 
Student  Leadership  Training  Course  on  male  and 

This  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  there  is  only 
one  significant  two-way  interaction  in  Tables  1,  3,  and  b. 


CHAPTER 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  DISCUSSION,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  a leadership  training  course  for  University  of  Florida  resi- 
dence hall  students  in  helping  them  to  develop  self-awareness 
of  personality  needs,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  com- 
munication. Most  research  studies  on  student  leadership 
training  in  residence  halls  have  been  descriptive.  This  study, 
however,  was  experimental  and  endeavored  to  define  and  measure 
leadership  in  behavioral  terms. 

Students  living  in  residence  halls  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  nominated  by  their  resident  assistants  were  randomly 
assigned  to  experimental  or  control  groups.  Those  assigned  to 
the  experimental  group  were  invited  to  enroll  in  the  Student 
Leadership  Training  Course.  Those  assigned  to  the  control  group 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  course  at  a later  date. 
Near  the  end  of  the  course,  both  groups  were  tested  with  the 
same  research  instruments  to  determine  whether,  as  a result  of 
the  course,  there  were  any  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups  or  between  male  and  female  students  in  their  levels 
of  self-awareness  of  14  personality  needs,  regard  for  others, 
and  facilitative  communication.  Four  null  hypotheses  were 
72 
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tested  by  examining  statistical  evidenoe  gathered  by  the 
research  instruments. 

Self-awareness  of  Personality  Heeds 

Scales  1 through  14  on  the  Personality  Research  Form  dealt 
with  the  subjects'  awareness  of  certain  personality  needs. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  the  data,  only  the  male  experi- 
mental group  members  became  significantly  more  aware  of  the 
strength  of  their  need  for  order.  In  the  Personality  Research 
Form  test  packet  (Appendix  H)  given  to  students,  order  was 
defined  as,  "Concerned  with  keeping  personal  effects  and  sur- 
roundings neat  and  organized;  dislikes  clutter,  confusion,  lack 
of  organization;  interested  in  developing  methods  for  keeping 
materials  methodically  organized"  (Jackson,  1974,  p.  7 ) . 

Table  2 in  Chapter  IV  indicates  that  the  mean  difference  score 
for  the  control  group  for  order  was  23-632;  for  the  experi- 
mental group,  13.700.  Thus,  experimental  group  males  did  not 
overrate  the  strength  of  their  need  for  order  as  much  in  per- 
centile points  as  did  the  control  group  males  and  a two-way 
interaction  existed  for  the  need  for  order. 

One  point  of  interest  concerned  sex  role  differences  which 
were  not  related  to  the  results  of  the  course.  The  data  indi- 
cated that  female  students  underrated  their  need  for  aggression, 
dominance,  and  exhibition  significantly  more  than  did  the  male 
students.  The  female  students  also  overrated  their  need  for 
affiliation  and  nurturance  significantly  more  than  did  the  male 
students.  This  relative  lack  of  awareness  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  differences  in  sex  role  perceptions. 
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Regard  for  Others 

The  Interpersonal  Orientation  Seale  was  the  instrument 
used  to  evaluate  changes  in  regard  for  others.  However,  the 
data  indicated  there  were  no  significant  type  differences 
between  experimental  and  control  groups  concerning  regard  for 

Also  a point  of  interest  was  apparent  sex  role  differences 
which  were  unrelated  to  the  results  of  training.  The  data 
revealed  that  female  students  had  significantly  more  regard 
for  others  than  male  students.  This  significantly  greater 
regard  for  others  shown  by  female  students  appeared  to  be  the 
result  of  differences  in  perceptions  of  sex  roles.  The  typical 
female  sex  role  enhances  regard  for  others  as  a more  important 
attribute  than  does  the  typical  male  sex  role,  according  to 
Broverman,  Vogel,  Broverman,  Clarkson,  and  Rosenkrantz  (1972). 

Facilitative  Communication 

The  Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes  served  as  the 
instrument  to  evaluate  changes  in  facilitative  communication. 

The  test  data  indicated  there  were  no  significant  type  dif- 
ferences between  experimental  and  control  groups  in  their 
facilitative  communication  skill  levels. 

This  instrument,  like  the  other  two,  also  indicated  sex 
role  differences  unrelated  to  the  results  of  training.  The 
data  showed  that  female  students  had  a significantly  greater 
level  of  facilitative  communication  than  did  the  male  students. 
This  greater  level  revealed  by  the  female  students  in  comparison 
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with  the  male  students  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  sex  role 
differences. 

Differential  Responses  of  Male  and  Female  Subjects 

All  three  of  the  above  tests  were  utilised  to  evaluate 
this  factor  of  differential  responses  of  male  and  female  sub- 
jects. The  only  significant  difference  in  this  regard  was  on 
the  order  scale  of  the  Personality  Research  Form.  In  this 
instance i the  data  indicated  that  the  training  course  produced 
for  the  males  an  increased  awareness  of  the  strength  of  their 
need  for  order.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between 
females  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  regarding  per- 
ceived strength  of  need  for  order. 

Thus,  there  were  minimal  differences  as  a result  of  the 
training  course  but  considerable  differences  apparently  on  the 
basis  of  perceived  sex  roles.  In  this  study,  females  overrated 
the  relative  strength  of  their  need  for  nurturance  and  affili- 
ation significantly  more  than  the  males s females  also  under- 
rated the  relative  strength  of  their  needs  for  aggression, 
dominance,  and  exhibition  significantly  more  than  the  males. 

The  sex  differences,  possibly  due  to  sex  role  expectations,  are 
thus  present  on  5 of  the  It  Personality  Research  Form  Scales. 
Females  also  were  found  to  possess  significantly  more  regard 
for  others  and  significantly  higher  levels  of  faoilitative  com- 
munication than  the  males. 


Conclusions 


Other  than  awareness  of  their  need  for  order  in  the  ease 
of  the  males  in  the  experimental  group,  this  research  study  did 
not  indicate  that  training  received  by  residence  hall  students 
in  the  leadership  training  course  at  the  University  of  Plorida 
produced  significant  changes  in  qualities  of  self-awareness, 
regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication.  These  were 
the  three  behavioral  qualities  selected  as  important  to  leader- 
ship in  the  educational  setting.  Null  hypotheses  one  through 
four  were  not  rejected  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  data. 

However,  one  possible  significant  finding  of  the  study  was 
the  apparent  differences  between  combined  experimental  and  con- 
trol male  and  combined  experimental  and  control  female  students 
which  appeared  to  be  based  upon  sex  role  perceptions  and  not  upon 
the  treatment.  In  the  traditional  female  sex  role  (Broverman, 
Vogel,  Broverman,  Clarkson,  & Rosenkrantz,  1972),  for  example, 
females  are  considered  to  be  more  nurturing  and  more  affiliative 
but  less  dominant,  less  aggressive,  and  less  exhibitionistic  than 
males.  The  discrepancies  between  the  females'  perceptions  of 
personality  needs  and  tested  needs  were  significantly  greater 
than  those  in  the  case  of  the  males.  It  is  noteworthy  that  for 
none  of  the  personality  needs  were  the  discrepancies  between  the 
males'  perceptions  of  needs  and  tested  needs  significantly  greater 
than  the  discrepancies  in  the  case  of  the  females.  In  the  case 
of  these  students,  at  least,  it  may  be  speculated  that  the 
males  did  not  exaggerate  their  perceptions  of  needs  as  much 
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as  did  the  females.  Thus,  it  appears  that  traditional  sex 
role  perceptions  appear  to  lessen  females'  self-awareness  of 
their  personality  needs  more  than  it  does  the  males'  self- 
awareness  of  their  personality  needs. 

Although  traditional  sex  role  perceptions  appear  to  lessen 
females'  self-awareness  of  personality  needs,  the  reverse  may 
be  true  for  the  other  two  qualities  of  leadership  measured  in 
this  study.  In  the  traditional  sex  role,  for  example,  females 
are  considered  to  have  more  regard  for  others  and  more  facilita- 
tive  communication  when  compared  with  males.  In  this  study, 
females  were  found  to  possess  significantly  more  regard  for 
others  and  significantly  higher  levels  of  facilitative  com- 
munication when  compared  to  the  males. 

It  may  be  speculated  further  that  both  the  male  and  female 
students  were  indicating  through  the  test  instruments  how  they 
might  operate  in  a leadership  role,  based  on  already  accepted 
behaviors  which  could  be  expected  to  produce  more  successful 
results  for  them.  In  other  words,  males  and  females  may 
utilise  different  levels  of  self-awareness,  regard  for  others, 
and  facilitative  communication  in  carrying  out  a leadership 
role.  Holbrook  (1972),  for  example,  found  that  the  best  female 
student  volunteers  were  high  in  nurturanoe  and  the  best  male 
volunteers  were  high  in  dominance. 


The  results  of  this  study  may  have  been  influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors. 
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First  of  all,  an  imbalance  of  males  and  females  developed 
in  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  imbalance  occurred 
because  more  males  (93)  than  females  (75)  accepted  invitations 
to  take  the  Student  Leadership  Training  Course.  Of  these 
numbers,  81  males  and  65  females  agreed  to  take  the  three 
tests  in  this  study.  There  were  37  males  and  46  females 
assigned  to  the  control  group.  Of  these  numbers,  19  males 
and  32  females  agreed  to  take  the  three  tests.  Thus,  in  the 
control  group,  females  were  overrepresented  and,  in  the  experi- 
mental group,  males  were  overrepresented.  The  test  instruments 
indicated  initial  sex  differences  in  levels  of  self-awareness, 
regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication.  The  last 
two  initial  differences  may  have  helped  to  obscure  any  possible 
differences  occurring  between  experimental  and  control  groups 
as  a result  of  training. 

Second,  circumstances  under  which  testing  took  place 
could  have  been  more  favorable.  The  experimental  group  stu- 
dents were  given  part  of  one  class  period  to  complete  the  test 
instruments.  Since  the  tests  required  1J  hours,  those  in  the 
experimental  group  took  the  tests  quickly,  giving  perhaps 
limited  thought  to  the  questions  and  their  responses.  Those 
in  the  control  group,  however,  were  given  as  much  time  to  com- 
plete the  tests  as  they  desired.  Although  they  were  asked  to 
complete  the  tests  quickly  and  to  give  their  first  impressions, 
many  took  several  days.  As  a consequence  the  control  group 
students  may  have  taken  more  time  to  answer  the  questions,  con- 
sidering in  more  detail  thfe  manner  in  which  they  thought  a leader 
might  respond. 
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Third,  one  of  the  initial  assumptions  may  well  have  been 
incorrect!  namely,  that  the  experimental  and  control  group 
members'  precourse  levels  of  self-awareness,  regard  for  others, 
and  facilitative  communication  could  be  increased.  The  fact 
that  students  were  selected  for  leadership  potential  lends 
support  to  this  possibility. 

Fourth,  changes  in  such  personal  qualities  as  self-awareness, 
regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication  may  require 
more  time  than  that  provided  by  the  course,  especially  if  these 
qualities  are  strongly  influenced  by  sex  role  perceptions. 

Fifth,  goals  may  not  have  been  clearly  explained  by  some 
instructors  or  accepted  by  some  students.  Periodic  reminders 
of  expected  course  outcomes  might  have  been  productive. 

Sixth,  the  Interpersonal  Orientation  Scale  and  the  Facilita- 
tive Communication  Vignettes  may  not  have  been  the  most  appro- 
priate instruments  to  measure  changes  in  regard  for  others  and 
facilitative  communication  in  this  particular  study.  Both  of 
these  instruments  consist  of  situations  in  which  one  individual 
is  relating  to  one  other  individual.  The  focus  of  the  Student 
Leadership  Training  Course,  however,  is  teaching  students  to 
relate  to  groups  of  students.  Thus,  instruments  concentrating 
on  leader-group  interactions  may  be  more  appropriate  as  measures 
of  regard  for  others  and  facilitative  communications  in  group 
situations. 

Seventh,  variations  in  instructors'  perceptions  of  course 
objectives  and  their  teaching  methods  probably  produced  uneven 
results  in  student  learning.  To  be  acknowledged  is  the  fact 


that  21  instructors  participated  in  teaching  14  sections  of 
the  course  and  that  they  differed  in  their  levels  of  experience 
in  teaching. 

Eighth,  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  test 
instruments  was  a negative  factor.  To  ask  any  students  to 
spend  lj  hours  in  completing  tests  is  to  risk  some  negative 
reactions  and  possibly  disinterest,  especially  in  the  case  of 
control  group  students. 

A final  point  to  be  listed  is  the  fact  that  this  experi- 
mental study  was  made  within  the  context  of  an  on-going  course 
which  has  been  taught  for  at  least  six  years.  Thus,  conditions 
for  this  study  were  not  as  controlled  as  they  might  have  been 
under  other  circumstances. 


The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  some  changes  in 
course  procedures  and  methods  might  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  future  courses. 

1.  In  course  organisation  and  selection  of  subject  matter 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  probable  initial  differences 
between  male  and  female  students  regarding  self-awareness, 
regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication.  Such  initial 
differences  may  affect  male  and  female  students’  perceptions  of 
the  leadership  role  and  their  opportunities  in  this  area.  Each 
student  might  be  encouraged  to  share  his  or  her  personal  defini- 
tions of  leadership  and  to  determine  how  these  definitions  might 


influence  his  or  her  performance  of  a leadership  role  in  an 
educational  setting.  Such  an  experience  might  indicate  the 
influence  of  sex  role  perception. 

2.  Close  attention  to  course  goals  is  recommended.  Per- 
haps these  goals  should  be  fewer  and  defined  more  carefully  in 
behavioral  terms.  Such  careful  definition,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  lesson  plans  in  terms  of  selected  goals,  should 
be  helpful  in  achieving  a greater  degree  of  change  and  in  the 
measuring  of  that  change. 

3.  Additional  training  for  course  instructors  is  sug- 
gested. Seminars  for  instructors  might  concentrate  on  teaching 
methods  of  the  more  successful  instructors. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  several  possibilities 
for  additional  research. 

1.  More  experimental  studies  should  be  undertaken  to 
develop  and  evaluate  in  behavioral  terms  leadership  training 
programs  at  higher  educational  institutions. 

2.  One  important  area  for  further  study  is  the  influence 
of  the  perceptions  of  sex  roles  on  leadership  training  and  how 
this  information  can  be  utilised  in  the  training  of  future 

3.  Further  studies  should  be  made  in  behavioral  terms  of 
other  qualities  of  leadership  which  might  be  important  in  the 
educational  setting. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SAMPLE  COPY  OF  COURSE  OBJECTIVES,  REQUIREMENTS,  WEEKLY  TOPICS 
DISTRIBUTED  TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 
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ship  roles. 


ii. 


hi. 


1* 
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VIII. 


4.  Reaching  Agreement 
Conflict  Resolution 

1.  Identifying  Obstacles 

2.  Basic  Factors  in  Problem  Solving 

3.  Decision  Making 


Perception  Analysis 

A.  Evaluation  of  EDO  301  Course:  complete 
course  evaluation 

B.  Evaluation  of  Personal  Growth 


IX. 


Evaluation 


SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  INVITATION  TO  ENROLL  FOR 
LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  COURSE 


APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ADMINISTERED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
6th  AND  ?th  CONTROL  GROUPS 


For  research  purposes  we  are  interested  in  determining 
your  reasons  for  not  taking  the  EDC  301  Student  Leadership 
Course  during  the  Winter  Quarter.  Below  are  a number  of 
possible  reasons  for  not  taking  the  course.  If  any  of  the 
reasons  apply  please  check  them  in  the  appropriate  bo*.  A 
space  has  also  been  provided  for  you  to  write  in  any  reason 
that  is  not  listed.  Please  turn  this  checklist  in  with  your 
testing  materials.  Thank  you  very  much. 


j— ] I was  not  interested  in  this  type  of  course. 

j— j I couldn't  get  elective  credit  for  the  course. 

nl  couldn't  fit  the  scheduled  times  of  the  course  into  mv 
schedule.  my 

I | 1 didn't  have  enough  time  for  the  course  because  of  a job. 
□ oours"^  haVB  ®n0Ugh  time  for  the  course  because  of  other 


Other  (pie 


APPENDIX  D 

CONTROL  GROUP  INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


You  may  know  that  you  were  recommended  by  a member  of  the 
Housing  Staff  for  the  Winter  Quarter  Course  on  Leadership 
Training,  EDC  301.  We  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
you  to  be  enrolled  for  this  quarter,  but  you  are  welcome  to 
enroll  for  the  Spring  Quarter  if  you  so  desire. 

Whatever  your  decision,  would  you  help  us  with  an  evalu- 
ation being  made  of  this  course  during  the  Winter  Quarter? 

Here  is  all  that  is  involved.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
of  classes  you  will  receive  three  standardised  tests  to  complete 
and  return  to  the  graduate  student  who  is  making  this  evaluation 
for  us.  The  time  involved  is  only  about  one  and  one-half  hours. 

You  will  be  one  of  about  forty  students  living  in  the 
residence  halls  and  taking  these  tests  but  not  enrolled  in  the 
course  this  quarter.  Your  help  will  be  tremendously  valuable 
to  us  because  your  test  results,  along  with  those  of  the  forty 
other  students,  will  be  compared  with  the  results  of  the  same 
tests  taken  by  students  enrolled  this  quarter  in  the  course. 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  find  ways  to  improve 
the  usefulness  of  this  course  for  students  who  take  it  in 
future  years.  SINCE  THESE  TESTS  CAN  ALSO  HELP  YOU  TO  LEARN 
MORE  ABOUT  YOURSELF,  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  ASK  FOR  A TEST  INTERPRETA- 
TION FOR  YOURSELF  DURING  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  SPRING  QUARTER. 

We  appreciate  your  help  in  this  study.  Would  you  and  a 
Housing  staff  member  please  sign  the  attached  form  indicating 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  take  the  three  tests  as  indicated 
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above  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  this  quarter?  Please  turn 
it  in  at  your  area  office  within  24  hours.  Thank  you  very 


Sincerely, 


A.  J.  Range 

Residence  Life  Coordinator 
Hume  Area 


Dan  Vale 

Counselor  Education  Doctoral 
Student 
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Informed  Consent  Form 

1)  I understand  that  the  Personality  Research  Form,  the  Inter- 
personal Orientation  Scale,  and  the  Faeilitative  Communication 
Vignettes  will  be  utilized  to  determine  changes  in  the  self- 
awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  faeilitative  communication 
of  students  who  have  taken  the  EDC  301  Leadership  and  Group 
Dynamics  Class  in  the  residence  halls.  These  are  standard  tests. 

2)  I understand  that  this  study  should  result  in  improvement 
of  leadership  training  for  students  at  this  and  possibly  other 

3)  I understand  that  I may  ask  any  questions  concerning  the 

continue  participation  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

4)  I understand  that  there  will  be  no  money  awarded  for  this 

5)  I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described  above. 

I agree  to  participate  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this 


He 


jsing  Staff 


Principal  Investigator 
Apt.  1209  Gordon  Glen  Manor 
2306  S.W.  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 
377-9926 


APPENDIX  E 

INVITATION  TO  SPRING  QUARTER  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING  COURSE 


Dear 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  we  are  offering  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  EDO  301  Student  Leadership  Course  this 
Spring.  If  you  are  interested  in  doing  so  this  Spring  please 
checlc  this  form  in  the  appropriate  box  below  and  return  this 
form  to  your  area  office.  An  organizational  meeting  for  the 
Spring  Course  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening,  March  27,  1977, 
at  8 i 00  P.M.  in  the  BAT  Room,  South  Hall,  Tolbert  Area.  At 
this  meeting  we  will  decide  upon  a meeting  time  and  place  for 
the  Spring  class  or  classes.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Vale 

Counselor  Education  Doctoral 
Student 

□ spring0^  plan  t0  take  the  Student  Leadership  Course  this 

□ I plan  to  take  the  Student  Leadership  Course  this  spring. 
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APPENDIX  P 


EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP  INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


EDO  301  has  a special  feature  this  Winter  Quarter.  With 
the  help  of  a graduate  student  from  the  Counselor  Education 
Department,  we  shall  be  attempting  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  this  course. 

The  evaluation  procedure  will  consist  simply  of  your  taking 
three  tests  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  quarter.  The  time 
commitment  will  be  about  one  and  one-half  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  find  ways  to  improve 
the  usefulness  of  EDC  301  for  students  who  take  it  in  future 
years.  Since  these  tests  also  can  help  you  to  learn  more  about 
yourself,  and  therefore  improve  the  value  of  this  course  for 
you,  you  may  want  to  ask  for  a test  interpretation  for  yourself 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Spring  Quarter  when  test  results 
will  be  available. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  help  in  this  study.  Would 
you  and  your  instructor  please  sign  the  attached  form  indicating 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  take  the  three  tests  as  indicated 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  classes?  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely, 


Don  Adams 
Residence  Life 
Tolbert  Area 


Doctoral 


Informed  Consent  Fc 


1)  I understand  that  the  Personality  Research  Form,  the  Inter- 
personal Orientation  Scale,  and  the  Facilitative  Communication 
Vignettes  will  be  utilized  to  determine  changes  in  the  self- 
awareness,  regard  for  others,  and  facilitative  communication 
of  students  who  hare  taken  the  EDC  301  Leadership  and  Group 
Dynamics  Class  in  the  residence  halls.  These  are  standard  tests. 
2}  I understand  that  this  study  should  result  in  improvement 
of  leadership  training  for  students  at  this  and  possibly  other 

3)  I understand  that  I may  ask  any  questions  concerning  the 
procedures  of  this  experiment  and  withdraw  my  consent  and  dis- 
continue participation  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

4)  I understand  that  there  will  be  no  money  awarded  for  this 

5)  I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described  above. 

I agree  to  participate  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this 
description. 

6)  Signatures 


Principal  Investigator 
Apt.  1209  Gordon  Glen  Manor 
2306  S.W.  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 


APPENDIX  G 


LEADERSHOP  FORMAT 
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Participation  in  Decision  Making  Groups 
andPtoedevelopdskill^intgroup0decisioniraaking. 


Problem  Solving 

formulate  SSSSSf  SuffiST  Pr°blemS 

SINK'S;. 


Goal  Setting  for  Groups 
Motivation 


;W:?iSSK: 


S'SgiB'S: 

A Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  awarded  to 
students  who  complete  all  seven  LEADERSHOP  programs. 


APPENDIX  H 


COPY  OF  THE  PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM  TEST  PACKET 


THE  PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM 


PACKET 


Directions i 


1)  Please  read  the  14  personality  need  definitions  which  are 
considered  by  this  test.  These  definitions  are  on  the 
next  3 pages  of  this  packet. 

2)  Next  study  the  profile  sheet.  Each  personality  need  on 
this  profile  sheet  has  a possible  strength  ranging  from 
the  1st  to  the  99th  percentile.  For  each  of  the  14 
personality  needs,  mark  the  percentile  which  you  estimate 
as  the  strength  of  your  personality  need  as  compared  to 
other  college  students.  Thus,  if  you  marked  achievement  at 
the  80th  percentile  you  would  consider  yourself  more 
achievement  oriented  than  80  of  every  100  college  students. 

3)  Please  be  sure  to  fill  in  the  information  at  the  top  of 
the  profile  sheet. 

4)  Now  please  turn  to  the  directions  on  the  page  after  the 


5) 

6) 


profile  sheet  and  read  them. 

Please  record  your  answers  on  the  answer  sheet  at  the  end 
of  this  packet. 

Please  fill  in  the  information  at  the  top  of  the  answer  sh 
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re  up  quickly  on 

! face  of  great 
patient  and 
' in  his  work 


Colorful,  entertaining, 
unusual,  spellbinding, 
exhibitionistic , con- 
spicuous, noticeable, 
expressive,  osten- 

demonstrati ve , flashy, 
dramatic,  pretentious, 
showy. 


enjoy  exciting 
esj  especially 
r is  involved: 
isk  of  bodily 
eks^to  maximise 


Fearful,  withdraws  from 
danger,  self -protecting, 


out  of  harm's  way,  vigilant. 


irity 


Tends  to  act  on  the 
"spur  of  the  moment" 
and  without  deliberation! 
gives  vent  readily  to 
feeling  and  wishes:  speaks 
freely:  may  be  volatile  in 
emotional  expression. 


Hasty,  rash,  uninhibited, 
spontaneous,  reckless, 

thinking,  mercurial, 
hurried,  impulsive,  fool- 
hardy, excitable,  impetuous. 


Nurturance 


s sympathy  and  comfort 


caring  for  children,  the 


Sympathetic,  paternal, 
helpful,  benevolent, 
encouraging,  caring, 

aiding,  ministeringf ’ 
counseling,  charitable, 


personal  effects  and 
surrounding  neat  and 
organised;  dislikes 


Neat,  organised,  tidy, 

disciplined,  prompt, 
consistent,  orderly, 
clean,  methodical, 
scheduled,  planful, 
unvarying,  deliberate. 


Does  many  things  "just  for 
fun"!  spends  a good  deal  of 
time  participating  in 
games,  sports,  social 

and  funny  stories i main- 
tains a light-hearted, 
easy-going  attitude  toward 
life. 


Playful, 

pleasure 

laughter 

frivolou 

sportive 

loving, 

blithe 


jovial,  jolly, 
i-seeking,  merry, 
'-loving,  joking, 

:, ’mirthful, ’fun- 
gleeful,  carefree 


Desires  to  be  held  in  high 

concerned  about  reputation 
and  what  other  people  think 
of  him,  works  for  the  ap- 


Approval  seeking,  proper, 
well-behaved,  seeks  recog- 

respectability,  accommo- 
dating, socially  proper, 
seeks  admiration,  obligating, 
agreeable,  socially  sensi- 

behaves  appropriately. 


Unde 


lg  Wants  to  understand  many 
areas  of  knowledge:  values 
synthesis  of  ideas, 
verifiable  generalizations 
logical  thought,  partic- 

satisfying  intellectual 
curiosity. 


Inquiring,  curious, 
analytical,  exploring, 
intellectual,  reflective, 
incisive,  investigative, 
scrutinizing,  theoretical, 
probing,  logical,  astute, 


MODIFIED  PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM.  PROFILE  SHEET 
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2 

2 

24 

2 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4l 

42. 

43. 
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I am  too  shy  to  tell  jokes. 

I am  careful  about  the  things  I do  because  I want  to  have 
a long  and  healthy  life. 

I have  a reserved  and  cautious  attitude  toward  life. 

When  I see  someone  who  looks  confused,  X usually  ask  if 
I can  be  of  any  assistance. 

I don't  especially  care  how  I look  when  I go  out. 

I love  to  tell,  and  listen  to,  jokes  and  funny  stories. 

I give  little  thought  to  the  impression  I make  on  others. 
I^often^try  to  grasp  the  relationships  between  different 

I try  to  get  at  least  some  sleep  every  night. 

I get  disgusted  with  myself  when  I have  not  learned  some- 
thing properly. 

Trying  to  please  people  is  a waste  of  time. 

I swear  a lot. 

toVmetUr6S  Where  1 «“  on  "y  own  are  a little  frightening 
I try  to  control  others  rather  than  permit  them  to  control 


If  I find  it  hard 
my  mind  and  try  fc 


get  something  I 
something  else. 


X usually  change 


I like  to  have  people  talk  about  things  I have  done. 


I would  enjoy  learning  to  walk 

All  babies  look  very  much  like 

When  I am  going  somewhere  I usu 
by  using  a map. 

X consider  most  entertainment  t 
I very  much  enjoy  being  complimi 


on  a tightrope, 
to  "look  before  I leap." 
little  monkeys  to  me. 
sally  find  my  exact  route 


44.  I can't  see  how  intellectuals  get  personal  satisfaction 
from  their  impractical  lives. 

45.  I have  a number  of  outfits  of  clothing,  each  of  which 
costs  several  thousand  dollars. 

46.  I work  because  I have  to,  and  for  that  reason  only. 

4?.  Loyalty  to  my  friends  is  quite  important  to  me. 

48.  If' someone  does  something  I don't  like,  I seldom  say  any- 

49.  When  1 was  a child,  I wanted  to  be  independent. 

50.  I have  little  interest  in  leading  others. 

51-  If^P®°Ple  want  a job  done  which  requires  patience,  they 


52. 


would  n 


- the  fame  that  goes  with  being  a great 


athlet 

53.  1 would  never  want  to  be  a forest-fire  fighter. 

54.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  I do  anything  reckless. 

55-  I feel  very  sorry  for  lonely  people. 

56.  My  personal  papers  are  usually  in  a state  of  confusion. 

57.  I enjoy  parties,  shows,  games — anything  for  fun. 

58.  Social  approval  is  unimportant  to  me. 

59-  I do  almost  a 


class 


3 for 


60. 


I make  all  my  own  clothes  and  shoes. 

1 will  keep  working  on  a problem  after  others  have  given 


want  to  be  away  from  my  family  too  much, 
confident  when  direct 


ting  the 
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87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93- 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 
109. 


enjoy  acting  as  if  I were  tipsy. 


I have  unlimited  curiosity  about  many  things. 

I rarely  use  food  or  drink  of  any  kind. 

I often  set  goals  that  are  very  difficult  to  reach. 

After  I get  to  know  most  people,  I deoide  that  they  would 

Stupidity  makes  me  angry. 

I usually  try  to  share  my  problems  with  someone  who  can 
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131.  I dislike  to  be  in  a room  that  is  cluttered. 

132.  Practical  jokes  aren’t  at  all  funny  to  me. 

133-  Nothing  would  hurt  me  more  than  to  have  a bad  reputation. 

134.  Abstraot  ideas  are  of  little  use  to  me. 

135.  Sometimes  I feel  thirsty  or  hungry. 

136.  I really  don’t  enjoy  hard  work. 

137.  1 try  to  be  in  the  company  of  friends  as  much  as  possible. 

138.  If  someone  hurts  me,  I just  try  to  forget  about  it. 

139.  If  I have  a problem,  I like  to  work  it  out  alone. 

140.  I think  it  is  better  to  be  quiet  than  assertive. 


people  who  blurt  out  things  without 


1^5-  ^usually  the  first  to  offer  a helping  hand  when  it  is 


146.  I like  to  go  "out  on  the  town"  as  often  as  I can. 

147.  I seldom  take  time  to  hang  up  my  clothes  neatly. 

148.  I will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  behave  in  an  approved  way. 
works1  S6e  3 neW  invention’  1 attempt  to  find  out  how  it 


150. 

151. 


person  sharply 


Family  obligations  make  me  feel  important. 

When  I am  with  someone  else  I do  most  of  the  decision- 

I don't  believe  in  sticking  to  something  when  there  is 
little  chance  of  success. 

role  "ere  t0  be  in  a Play’  1 "ould  want  t0  play  the  leadir 
Swimming  alone  in  strange  waters  would  not  bother  me. 


I often  get  bored  at  having  to  cc 
at  a time. 

If  someone  is  in  trouble , I try  r 
A messy  desk  is  inexcusable. 


rather  than  spend  my 


164. 

165. 


ually  wear  something  warm  when  I go  outside  on  a cold 


To  love  and  be  loved  is  of  greatest  importance  to  me. 

3 IK3,“ 11 1 ““ ,rr  "■  **  *h*" 

I delight  in  feeling  unattached. 

I would  make  a poor  military  leader. 


$ s s 


I could  never  find  out 
my  money  xn  the  past  s 


l~1s 
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My  work  is  always  well  organized. 


215. 
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259. 
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261. 

262. 

263. 

264. 


I won't  leave  a project  unfinished  even  if  I am  very  tired. 

I don't  like  to  do  anything  unusual  that  will  call  atten- 
tion to  myself. 

I^will  not  climb  a ladder  unless  someone  is  there  to  steady 
I think  that  people  who  fall  in  love  impulsively  are  quite 


26 


Seeing  an  old  or  helpless  person 
would  like  to  take  care  of  him. 


feel  that  I 


26 
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269 


X feel  comfortable  in  a somewhat  disorganized  room. 

I delight  in  playing  silly  little  tricks  on  people. 

When  I am  being  introduced,  I don't  like  the  person  to 
make  lengthy  comments  about  what  I have  done. 

I am  unable  to  think  of  anything  that  I wouldn't  enjoy 
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271 

272 

273 

274 


I enjoy  work  more  than  play. 

I am  quite  independent  of  the  people  I know. 


the  encouragement  of 


275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281. 

282. 


With  a little 
little  finger 


effort,  I 


When  I feel  ill,  I stop 


can  "wrap  most  people  around  my 

working  and  try  to  get  some  rest, 
lever  I have  the  opportunity. 


M6-  g a as p^rAL™ s:,-  *h- 
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PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM 


APPENDIX  I 

COPY  OF  THE  FEMALE  PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM  PROFILE  SHEET 


PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM 
Profile  Sheet i Female 


Name. Age Form  Administered 

Date  Tested Other  Information 
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APPENDIX  J 

COPY  OF  THE  INTERPERSONAL  ORIENTATION  SCALE  TEST  PACKET 


THE  . 

INTERPERSONAL  ORIENTATION  SCALE 
(1971  revision) 


Copyright  Byi 

John  Douglas  Alcorn,  Ph.D. 
Everett  Duane  Erb,  Ed.D. 
James  Barrett  Davis,  Ph.D. 
1971 


TEST  BOOKLET 
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you  would6donif  you  had  to  make  a o 


& i 

SITUATION  No.  li 

llpSPHffiOiSIPSjP 

5:  Ss"tfSS,g?iVtSlCSr;„». 


SITUATION  No.  2. 

2-  1 ^■SrJ^'aras.n&Bc*- 

3-  £ SJ^i^ssasf^K^Xi, 


SITUATION  No.  3, 


5- is,g;KS.irs.sssisii.. 


,*3£S 


pSISlIBlSi 
7 :: 

were  his  wife,  would  you  y0U 


’■ S:  ~S”‘ 


Sarfi-osr 


SITUATION  No.  8s 

1A.  a.  try  to  show  the  boy  that  you  still  have  faith  in 

"•  Siis.r' M * ■“*' hI* 

“• :: 

s*rtsa- 

S:  S£  7SSS*  “*S’“  " “* 


17. 
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*•  5:  iSrJSiJ’.a;  “**”- 


js-’HssTSs  a “®5 

26.  a.  discuss  the  matter  with  them  in  a frank  manner 

" •:  is;:~r:::::r;:i: 

■■■ s: 

~ ;: 

Z2an&?s  irv — ■ »■*  - 

lilSis™ 
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* :: 

b-  sSi&s:  -” a*11'1"" to  «•  ■■*" 

39.  a.  Insietjhat  she  alter  her  schedule  to  more  nearly 

“■ ::  S'fSs:;:;:™ 

SITUATION  No.  22: 
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b.  allow  h 


’*5- :: 

**• ;:  S“"ia:3F* 


*5' ::  si™?:;1:::::;:; 

“irr::: 


*7' ::  llif 
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*•  sEEs  risrss  s ssr* 
*•  ^^hrrgj^,”«rS53^ 
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APPENDIX  K 

COPY  OF  THE  FACILITATIVE  COMMUNICATION  VIGNETTES 
TEST  PACKET 


Facj] 


Communication  Vigr 


Instructic 


Please  make  sure  you  have  received  10  hypothetical 
situations  with  answers  that  range  from  a)  through  f) . 
Directions  for  the  testi 

A)  Please  fill  in  your  name,  academic  classification, 
and  sex  as  well  as  today's  date. 

B)  On  the  following  pages  are  10  hypothetical  situations 
with  which  you  will  be  confronted,  each  calling  for 

a written  response  from  you.  After  each  statement 


D)  This  test  should  take  15  to  20  minutes  but  take  as 
long  as  you  wish, 
e)  Your  responses  on  this  test  W 


*ill  be  strictly 


Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes 


li»3 


John  is  a shy,  withdrawn  boy  who  is  living  on  your  floor. 

He  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  don't  seem  to  have  any  friends 
on  the  floor  and  I can't  figure  out  why."  You  reply i 

a)  "You'll  get  the  guys  to  like  you  pretty  soon,  John.” 

b)  "You  don't  believe  in  yourself,  man,  so  nobody  else 
believes  in  you  either." 

c)  "If  you  want  to  be  accepted  stop  studying  so  much  and 
go  to  some  more  floor  activities,  John." 

d)  "What  does  friendship  mean  to  you,  John?" 

e)  "You  feel  left  out  and  you're  puzzled  at  the  reason 


f)  "You  want  friendship  and  you  don't  seem  to  know  the 
reason  why  you  haven't  found  it  on  the  floor." 

Sue  comes  to  you  and  says,  “X  really  like  the  girls  on  our 
floor  and  they  seem  to  like  me  too.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  are  stopping  by  to  talk  so  much  that  I am  not  getting 
my  coursework  done.  I don't  want  to  be  unsocial  but  I 
don't  want  to  flunk  out  either."  You  reply* 

a)  "In  time  you  will  find  a happy  medium  between  studying 
and  your  social  life,  Sue." 

b)  "You  have  to  learn  to  assert  yourself,  Sue.  Tell  them 
you  are  busy  when  you  have  to  study. " 

c)  "You’re  in  a bind  because  you  feel  you  either  have  to 
be  unsocial  or  flunk  out." 
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d)  "You  must  be  a little  unsure  of  your  personal  worthy 
Sue.  You  are  available  to  talk  all  the  time." 

e)  "How  often  do  they  stop  by,  Sue?" 

f)  "You  want  to  find  a diplomatic  way  to  spend  less  time 
playing  hostess  and  more  time  studying." 

Tim  comes  to  you  and  says,  "The  guys  on  this  floor  are 
not  very  cooperative.  At  floor  meetings  I offer  plenty 
of  good  ideas  all  through  the  meeting  but  they  always 
end  up  using  ideas  from  someone  else."  You  reply i 

a)  "They’ll  use  your  ideas  soon  enough,  Tim." 

b)  “How  do  you  bring  up  your  ideas,  Tim?" 

c)  "You  think  the  guys  resent  your  dominant  attitude 
because  they  don't  use  your  ideas." 

d)  "Although  you  bring  up  lots  of  ideas  at  floor  meetings, 
it  seems  that  they  are  never  used.” 

e)  "Maybe  you  shouldn't  come  on  so  strong  and  try  to 
respect  other  people's  ideas,  Tim." 

f)  "You  seem  impatient  because  your  ideas  aren't  used 
and  you  feel  confused  as  to  - 


Jill  says  to  you,  "I 
don't  accomplish  mucl 
are  better  things  I t 

a)  "What  do  you  feel 

b)  "You  could  try  to 


t like  o 


floor  meetings.  They 
1 I've  let  it  be  known  that  there 
io  with  my  time."  You  reply i 
meetings  should  accomplish,  Jill?" 
i the  meetings  more  productive 
instead  of  not  coming  or  not  contributing,  Jill." 

) "If  I follow  you,  Jill,  you've  told  the  people  on  the 


floor  meetings  and 


1*5 


d)  "Once  we  get  rolling  you  will  like  them  better,  Jill." 

e)  "You're  unsocial,  Jill,  and  that's  why  you  don't  like 
the  floor  meetings . " 

f)  "You're  irritated  about  the  laok  of  clear  cut  results 
at  floor  meetings  and  you  feel  reluctant  to  go  to  them." 

V.  Gary  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  have  always  had  a sense  of 
humor  and  can  make  people  laugh  at  floor  meetings.  Occa- 
sionally, though,  I want  to  be  taken  seriously. " You  reply! 

a)  "It's  discouraging,  even  frustrating,  to  be  seen  only 

b)  "If  you  stop  joking  around  so  continuously  at  floor 
meetings  the  guys  will  take  you  more  seriously,  Gary." 

c)  "What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  'taken  seriously,'  Gary?" 

d)  "I  suspect  they  respect  you  a lot  more  than  you  think." 

e)  "Maybe  you  joke  around  so  much  because  you  are  basically 
insecure,  Gary." 

f)  "You  believe  in  making  people  laugh  at  floor  meetings 
but  you  want  them  to  take  you  seriously  sometimes." 

VI.  Mary  is  a student  who  has  recently  transferred  to  a new 
residence  hall.  She  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  like  this 
residence  hall  because  it  is  close  to  my  classes.  The 
trouble  is  that  I don't  really  feel  like  I am  accepted  on 
the  floor  yet."  You  reply: 

a)  "What  would  make  you  feel  like  a member  of  the  floor, 

b)  "You  should  go  to  the  football  game  with  us  this  Satur- 
day and  get  to  know-  some  of  us  better. " 
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c)  " 


r living  location  but  you 


feel  1 


satisfied  with  yoi 
't  out  socially." 

d)  "You'll  get  to  know  us  better  soon  enough,  Mary." 

e)  "You  like  the  convenient  location  of  the  dorm  but  you 
want  more  friends  on  the  floor." 

f)  "You  seem  used  to  being  the  center  of  attention,  Mary." 
VII.  Betty  says  to  you,  "Some  of  the  women  on  the  floor  are  mad 

at  me  because  I'm  not  working  on  the  floor  float.  I wasn't 
at  the  floor  meeting  when  the  assignments  were  made  so  I 

a)  "You  should  get  on  a committee  and  help  out,  Betty." 

b)  "Why  weren’t  you  at  the  meeting,  Betty?" 

c)  "Betty,  you  are  used  to  getting  your  own  way  at  home 
and  you  expect  to  get  it  here  too . " 

d)  "You  weren't  at  the  meeting  when  the  assignments  were 
you  don't  care  if  some  of  the  others  are  mad 
m't  help." 

work  this  problem  out,  Betty." 
feeling  left  out  and  angry." 

you  and  says,  "Every  since  the  floor  meeting 
his  idea  was  stupid  he  has  ignored  me.  He 
me  just  because  his  idea  wasn't  accepted." 


VIII.  Harold  comes  to 
when  I told  Jim 
shouldn't  blame 
You  replyi 


b)  "Tell  him  you'r 
o)  "You  attacked  h 


s ignoring  you  because  h 


sorry  about  the  remark,  Harold." 
s idea  because  you  didn't  like  him 
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d)  "You're  annoyed  because  of  Jim's  reaction.” 

e)  "After  a while  you  and  Jim  will  forget  about  iti  Harold." 

f)  "You  think  Jim  overreacted  to  your  criticism  of  his  idea 
at  the  meeting." 

IX.  Judy  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  think  I would  like  the  excite- 
ment of  being  in  a sorority  but  I like  the  people  on  this 
floor  so  much  that  1 don't  know  what  to  do."  You  reply: 

a)  "Why  don't  you  talk  with  one  of  the  sorority  members 
who  lived  in  the  dorm  before  and  had  similar  problems." 

b)  "You  feel  that  joining  a sorority  would  be  fun  but  you'd 
miss  not  being  with  your  close  friends  on  the  floor." 

c)  "You  want  to  join  the  sorority  because  you  feel  it  would 
give  you  status . 11 

d)  "You're  undecided  about  whether  to  join  a sorority  or 
remain  on  the  floor." 

e)  "I'm  sure  you'll  make  the  best  choice  eventually,  Judy." 

f)  "What  is  there  about  a sorority  that  seems  exciting, 

X.  Steve  comes  to  you  and  says,  "I  like  being  the  head  of  the 
float  committee  but  I seem  to  end  up  doing  most  of  the  work." 
You  reply: 

a)  "How  does  the  committee  feel  about  you,  Steve.” 

b)  "Once  you  get  things  organised  things  will  be  easier, 

c)  "You  like  being  head  of  the  float  committee  but  you  want 
a more  reasonable  workload. 


d)  "You  have  trouble  delegating  authority,  Steve." 

e)  "You're  proud  of  your  leadership  position  but  you 
suspect  you  are  being  used." 

f)  "You  should  give  some  of  your  work  to  other  committee 
members  or  recruit  additional  members  to  take  the  work, 


Academic  Classification 


Facilitative  Communication  Vignettes  Answer  Sheet 


APPENDIX 


TEST  INTERPRETATION  APPOINTMENT  FORM 


Interpretatii 


The  experimenter  conducting  this  study  will  he  glad  to 
interpret  the  results  of  your  test  to  you  after  the  student 
leadership  course  is  finished.  To  make  an  appointment,  oall 
Dan  Vale  at  377-9926  anytime  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
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APPENDIX  M 

TEST  REPORT  FORM  PACKET  FOR  STUDENTS 


rsonalitv  Res 


Form  Scores 


JDo/r 


Personality 

Need 

Self-estimated 

Tested 

Difference 

Achievement 

S~S 

s~o 

3 

Affiliation 

so 

70 

—/o 

Aggression 

90 

SO 

30 

Autonomy 

SO 

.70 

o 

Dominance 

90 

70 

20 

Endurance 

ro 

70 

/O 

Exhibition 

SO 

so 

-/O 

Harmavoidance 

SO 

9o 

-/O 

Impulsivity 

SO 

So 

/O 

Nurturance 

20 

so 

-/O 

Order 

So 

so 

O 

Play 

So 

6>o 

90 

So 

4o 

/O 
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rtation  Scale  St 


ientation  Seale  Sco 


15ft 


Name  J0/-/AJ 
Score  ^ S~ 
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Name  <J OH A/  ^Do 

cF 

Number  of 

Weight 

Total 

Advising 

z 

(r> 

/z. 

Interpreting 

3 

s 

/5 

Reassuring 

o 

V 

O 

Questioning 

V 

3 

/Z 

Clarifying 

O 

2 

o 

Reflective 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Overall  Score  i 40  of  60  possible  points. 
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COPY  OF  THE  PERSONALITY  RESEARCH  FORM  CONVERSION  TABLE 
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94  99 
92  99 
88  99 
85  99 


81  99 
77  99 
71  98 
65  93 


49  46 
47  36 
44  27 
42  21 
40  15 


80  99  84  99 


75  99 
73  99 
72  98 

69  97 
65  93 
64  91 


37  09 
35  06 
33  04 


79  99 
76  99 
73  98 


65  93 
62  89 
59  82 

56  73 
53  63 
50  50 


78  99 
74  99 
70  97 
66  94 


55  69 
52  56 
49  45 


47  38  37  09 


35  07  29  01  47  39  44  25  34  05 


26  00 
24  00 
11  00 


85  99 
82  99 
79  99 
77  99 


H li  I? 


78  99 
74  99 
68  96 
65  93 
62  87 

58  79 
55  69 

Si  % 

46  33 


80  99 
77  99 
71  98 


55  69 
53  62 
51  54 


79  99 
76  99 
71  98 
67  95 
63  89 
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82  99 
79  99 
73  99 
71  98 
66  94 


85  99  79  99 

82  99  76  99 

79  99  70  97 

78  99  65  93 


'>9  47  45  30 

47  37  43  24 

44  28  41  17 

41  17  38  12 

37  09  37  09 

33  -4  35  06 

30  02  32  03 

25  00  28  01 

23  00  24  00 


62  87 
59  80 
56  71 


78  99 
76  99 
73  98 
69  96 
65  93 

63  89 
60  84 
57  76 
55  67 
52  58 

49  47 
47  37 
45  29 
43  22 
4o  15 


34  05  36  05 


78  99 
75  99 
70  97 
66  93 
62  88 

59  81 
56  71 
53  62 
51  51 


70  97  59  81 

6?  95  56  71 

65  93  52  59 

63  89  49  46 

60  84  47  37 


99  99  71  99 

99  99  67  95 

99  99  60  85 

99  99  56  72 

97  99  53  60 

85  99  49  46 

93  99  46  34 

91  99  43  25 

89  99  40  15 

87  99  38  10 
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Table  N-l  - c 


58  77 
56  70 
53  62 
51  53 


52  58 
50  48 
47  37 


39  12 
36  08 
33  04 


45  32  35  06 


43  25  37  09 


34  05  26  00  37  09 


34  04  24  00 
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SR  Su  Un 


T Pc  T Pc  T Pc 


Dy 


4 6 32  58  77  44  28 

43  25  55  68  42  19 

42  19  52  57  39  12 

39  14  49  4?  35  06 

37  10  47  37  33  04 

35  07  44  26  31  02 

34  04  41  17  29  01 

31  02  37  10  26  00 

28  01  34  05  11  00 

25  00  29  01  11  00 

21  00  24  00  11  00 


85  99  34  05  10 

83  99  31  02  09 

81  99  28  01  08 

79  99  24  00  07 

77  99  23  00  06 

75  99  19  00  05 

73  98  11  00  04 

68  97  11  00  03 

63  93  11  00  02 

58  83  11  00  01 

50  58  11  00  00 


Table  N-2 


Standard  (T)  Score  and  Percentile  (Pc)  Equivalents 
of  PRF  Raw  Scoresi  Female  Norms 


82  99 
79  99 
76  99 

74  99 
72  98 
69  97 
66  91* 
63  90 


80  99 
77  99 
71  98 
68  96 
64  91 


56  71 
52  58 

47  36 


68  99 
64  91 
57  75 
52  59 


79  99 
77  99 
76  99 
75  99 


81  99 
79  99 
78  99 
72  08 


66  94 
65  92 
63  89 


69  83 
57  74 
53  61 


54  66 

s a 


27  01  54  63 

24  00  50  51 

24  00  47  37 

24  00  44  25 

24  00  39  12 


58  79 
55  69 
53  60 
50  48 

47  36 
43  23 
39  13 
34  05 
29  01 
24  00 


81  99 
78  99 
74  99 


76  99 
71  98 

66  94 

61  86  64  91 

59  80  61  86 

56  73  59  80 

54  66  56  72 

52  57  53  62 


58  77 
55  70 
53  61 


82  99 
78  99 
72  98 
68  96 

64  91 


s.1  a 
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82  99 
78  99 
75  99 
70  97 
66  9 4 


57  75 
55  68 
52  57 


76  99 
73  98 
69  97 
65  93 


55  69 
52  59 
50  49 


60  85 
57  76 
54  66 
51  55 
48  43 

45  31 
4l  18 
37  09 


79  99 
75  99 
71  98 


54  65 
52  58 
50  50 
48  42 


82  99 
79  99 
76  99 
70  98 


79  99 
74  99 
70  97 
68  96 


53  62  54  65 

51  52 
48  43 

st  u 


52  56 
49  47 
47  37 


44  25  38  11  40  15 


35  07 
32  03 
30  02 
26  00 


78  99 
74  99 
69  97 
65  92 
62  88 

59  82 
57  74 
55  67 
53  60 


99  999 
99  99 
99  99 
99  99 
99  99 

99  99 
99  99 
97  99 
95  99 
93  99 


35  06 
31  02 
28  01 
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Table  N-2  - a 


10  50  49  51  52 

09  48  42  48  43 

08  46  35  46  33 

07  44  27  43  22 

06  42  22  40  15 

05  4l  17  38  11 

04  38  10  34  05 

03  35  07  30  02 

02  33  04  25  00 

01  29  01  11  00 

00  25  00  11  00 


Nu  Or  PI  Se 


34  05  49  46 

32  03  47  39 

30  02  46  33 

29  01  44  26 

26  00  42  19 

25  00  40  15 

21  00  37  10 

19  00  34  05 

19  00  30  02 

19  00  26  00 

19  00  19  00 


46  32  30  02 

42  22  26  00 

39  14  23  00 

37  09  11  00 

35  06  11  00 

32  03  11  00 

29  01  11  00 

26  00  11  00 

24  00  11  00 

19  00  11  00 

11  00  11  00 


Pc 

38 

29 

21 

12 

07 

04 

03 

01 

01 

00 


Table 
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Su  Un 


49  44  43  23 

46  35  40  15 

44  27  37  09 

42  21  34  05 

40  15  31  03 

37  10  29  01 

34  05  25  00 

31  03  23  oo 

28  01  19  00 

26  00  19  00 

21  00  11  00 


In  Dt 

T Pc  T PC 


91  99  34  05 

89  99  32  03 

87  99  30  02 

85  99  26  00 

83  99  21  00 


81  99  19  00 

79  99  19  00 

73  99  19  00 
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